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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This treatise upon the most difficult subject con- 
nected with French syntax is the outgrowth of a 
smaller one prepared five years ago to meet the im- 
mediate wants of the author's own classes. It is now 
offered to a wider public in the hope that it may meet 
a demand made by teachers in our high schools and 
colleges. As the pupils in these institutions are mostly 
classical scholars, accustomed daily to trace the nice 
distinctions expressed by the moods and tenses in Greek 
and Latin, they naturally desire to gain an equally 
accurate and scholarly understanding of the various 
uses of the subjunctive in French, for the attainment of 
which the grammars used furnish little or no aid. 

The nomenclature, the phraseology, and the subdi- 
visions made are similar to those familiar to students of 
Latin, and attention is often called to corresponding 
constructions in the parent speech, in order to facilitate 
the comprehension of the subject by constant reference 
to principles already understood by the student. The 



IV PEEPACB. 

history of forms and constructions has been constantly- 
kept in view, and yet the aim has not been to give an 
historical and scientific development, but to furnish a 
body of practical rules for class-room use. 

The uses of the Negative in Subjunctive clauses have 
been treated in full, as without a knowledge of these 
the uses of the Subjunctive itself cannot be properly 
understood. 

It is intended that only a small portion, that in the 
largest type, should be learned by the pupil. The 
remainder is for reference, and to this end an Index of 
Words has been added. 

Brown Univershy, November^ i88S" 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. Signification of the Siibjunctive. The Subjunctive 
Mood is used to express that which the speaker regards 
as possibhy probable^ desirable^ contingent^ subjective^ in 
contra-distinction from the Indicative, which is used to 
express that which the speaker regards as actual^ real^ 
objective, 

2. Subjunctive idea inherent in Verb. Not every state- 
ment of a contingent character, however, requires the 
subjunctive. This character is often denoted by the 
radical signification of the verb itself, or by accompany- 
ing model auxiliaries or particles. 

3. Indicative where Subjunctive expected. The In- 
dicative, and the Conditional Tenses are very often the 
regular moods used in constructions, where, from the 
analogy of kindred tongues, or from logical reasons, we 
might expect the Subjunctive. 

4. Indicative and Subjunctive interchangeable. Even 
in very many of the cases herein detailed, where the 
Subjunctive is generally used, there is a large freedom 
of choice in the use of moods, and this choice is deter- 
mined by the degree of contingency or actuality which 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

the speaker designs to express, and the Indicative is 
frequently employed to impart a character of actuality 
to an action that is properly contingent. The differ- 
ence between the moods thus at the option of the 
speaker is sometimes so slight that it is hardly defin- 
able. 

6. The Principal Verbs may have different Significa- 
tions. The verbs and expressions which are regularly 
followed by the Subjunctive, are capable of a variety 
of significations, and it is only when they have the 
meaning denoted by the heading under which they are 
classed that they come under the rule. 

6. Infinitive. Most of the verbs and expressions 
given herein with a dependent Subjunctive may be 
followed by the Infinitive, especially when the subject 
of the subordinate clause is the same as that of the 
principal clause. 

7. Style determines Mood. The choice of moods is 
determined in a measure by the style employed. The 
delicate shades of thought brought out by the use of 
the Subjunctive in writings of an elevated character, 
would be deemed affected in easy or colloquial dis- 
course. 

8. Use of Subjunctive Waning. In French, as in all 
the modern languages, the use of the Subjunctive is 
becoming less and less with every succeeding century. 
Many uses found in the writers of the fifteenth century 
do not appear in those of the seventeenth, while many 
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found in Corneille, Racine, and Moli^re, are not 
employed to-day. Especially since the French Revo- 
lution (1789), has the Democratic spirit pervading 
society tended to republicanize the language; hcQce, 
many fine distinctions made by the use of the Sub- 
junctive which appear in writings of the last century, 
are not so frequently met to-day. 

9. The Modem Period, The following exposition 
attempts to classify the usages of the Subjunctive in 
modern French only, as these present themselves in the 
literature since the death of Malherbe, or during the 
past two hundred and fifty years, and the differences in 
use between the earlier and later writers of this period, 
and in different styles of composition, are noted only 
when they are of a marked character. 
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THE SYNTAX OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



!• The Subjunctive Mood is used to express that 
which the speaker or writer regards as desirable^ proba- 
ble^ possible^ contingent^ avijjectivej in contradistinction 
from the Indicative, which is used to express that which 
is regarded as actual^ real^ objective. 



SECTION FIRST. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 



I. Desire. 

3. Rule. — The Subjunctive is often used to express 
a Wish, Exhortation, Prayer or Imprecation. 

[Oompare the Subjunctive of Desire In Latin.] 

3. The Present is used to express a wish whose fulfill- 
ment is possible in present or future time. 

1. Without que, mostly in idiomatic phrases. 

Soit ! Ainsi soit-11 1 Be it so I Thus may it be I —Aoor 

dSmie, 

Vive le roi I Long live the khig ! — lAttri. 

Qui Vive I Who goes there ! — LUtrL 

PlaiseADieu! God grant ! — Ii«i^. 

A Dieu ne plaise ! Gk)d forbid ! — MorUeaquieu, 

Dieu le veuille ! May God grant it ! — Littri, 

Dieu me pardonne I May God pardon me I — VoUaire. 



STJBJUKCTIVE IK PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 



Le ciel en soit b^ni I 

La volont6 du Ciel soit foite I 

Le diable m'emporte ! 

Je meure, si le mens I 

P^rlsse le Troyen ! 

Puisse-je voir tomber oe f oudre ! 

Puisses-tu r^iissir 1 

Abner piilsso mourir en combat- 

tant! 
Puissiez-vous r^ussir dans vos 

projets I 
Puissent lea dieux vous conser- 

ver? 



Heaven be blessed for it l-Racme, 

The will of Heaven be done I — 
Moliere. 

The devil take me I — Academie. 

May I perish if I Ue ! — MoUh-e. 

Let the Trojan perish ! — Rcunne. 

May I see this thunder-bolt fall I 
— CcymeOle, 

May you succeed I — Acad^ie. 

Let Abner die while fighting I — 
Racine, 

May you succeed in your proj- 
ects I — Acodemte. 

May the gods preserve you!-^ 
Fenelon, 

NoTE.-^27e alone is used as negative with plaUe, (Uplaiae, and kindred expre«- 
Biona, Bee 123,7. 

2. With que, very frequent, (compare irf or ti*mam with Subjunctive 
in Latin). 



Que Dieu vellle sur vous I 
Que cela te serve de le9on I 



May Gk)d watch over you ! — Ror 
cine. 

May that serve thee as a les- 
son I — Berquin, 

Let me find thee again on this 
stairway ! — Le Sage, 

4. The Imperfect is used to express a wish, the possi- 
bility of whose fulfillment ceases in present time. 

[Compare Imperflect Subjnnctive in Latin and Imperfect Indicative in Greek, ex- 
preBslng a wish.] 



Que je te retrouve sur cet esca- 
lier! 



Pmt k Dieu qu'il en fiit ainsi 
Pmt au ciel le fat-il moins I 

Prntd-Dleuravoirl 



Would to God it were so ! MoHere, 
Would to Heaven it were less 

so ! — Molihre. 
Would to God I might have 

it \ — Molih-e. 
Note.— For the Rnle of the Subjunctive in these subordinate clauses see 18. 

5. The Pluperfect is used to express a wish, the possi- 
bility of whose fulfillment ceased in past time. 

[Compare Pluperfect Subjunctive in Latin and Aorist Indicative in Greek, ex> 
pressing a wish.] 



DESIRE. COMMAND. 3 

Eussed-tu faite une chute & te Would you had made a fall that 
casser le nez ! had broken your nose 1 — 

Moliere, 

6. Remarks. 

1. The limitations in time of the action of the verb in the three tenses given are 
those of Past, Present, and Future. The action of the Plupei'fect begins and ends in 
past time, the wish remaining unfulfilled at the time indicated. The action of the 
Imperfect begins In ^ast time and ends in present time, the vish remaining unfVil- 
filled in present time. The action of the Present begins in present time, and extends 
into future time, its fulfillment being stiU possible. 

2. The Perfect tense is not found. 

3. The Pluperfect is quite rare, the one given being analogous to an elliptical Con- 
ditional Period, with which Wish is historically related. 

4. The Imperfect occurs only with 7>/ti/. 

5. The Present without que is not of general application, but limited to a few 
established phrases, usually in the third person singular, most of which are given in 
the examples. 

6. The Present with que is widest in its application, but is limited to the third 
person singular. 

7. The Modal Auxiliaries, followed by an infinitive, have in a large measure sup- 
planted this use of the subjunctive, especially pouvoir, which may be used in any 
person or number, as seen in the above examples. 

8. The subjunctive of Desire, being closely allied in origin and meaning to those 
of condition and concession, often replaces them. See 70,3 and 78,2. 

Qu*il parle, tout se taiti Let him speak (i. e. if he speak) all is 

silence. — AcadimU. 
Qn'il perde on qn'll gagne, 11 partira. Let him lose (1. e. though he lose) or 

gain, he will depart. — ^caeJ^mie. 
Que je sauve la France et que je sols Though I save France and (if) I should 
fl^trie, la honte sols pour moit le be dishonored, let the shame bo for 

fruit pour ma patrie. me, the benefit for my native coun- 

try.— i\)n«ard. 

[Compare 70,1 and 76.] 



II. Command. 

7, Rule. — The Present subjunctive is often used 
in the. third person to express a Command. 

8. Regularly with que^ frequent. 

Qu'il parte tout de suite. Let him depart immediately. — 

IMri. 
Que Joad mette un frein 4 son Let Joad put a check upon his 
z61e sauvage. savage zeal. — Racme. 
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9. Barely without que. 

Vienne qui voudra. 
Qui m'aime me sulve. 

Alnsl re9olye un chfttiment sou- 
dain qulconque ose pleurer un 
ennemi romain. 

10. Remarks. 

This use of the subjimctive is closely connected with that of Dealre, and hi oiighi 
the same. The subjunctive of Command Is, however, limited to the present tense 
and to the third person, supplementing thus the imperative, which is wanting in the 
third person. 



Come who will. — Michaud. v 
Let him who loves me follow me. 

— Proverb. 
Beceive thus a sudden punish- 
ment whoever dare weep for 
an enemy of Bome. — ComeiUe, 



III. Potential. 

11, Rule. — The subjunctive may sometimes be 
used to express that which is Possible, Contingent or 
a Modest Assertion. 

13. The Present with two verbs, savoir and souvenir, in 
a few idiomatic phrases, to avoid a positive statement of 
knowledge or recollection. 

1. Savoir negatively in the first person singular. 



Je ne sache rien de plus beau. 

Je ne sache pas qu'on I'ait encore 

remarqu6. 
Je ne sache aucun orthodoxe qui 

ait os6 dire que ... 

Je ne sache personne mieux par- 



Je ne sache pas qu'on ait jamais 
appel4 duel ce qui se passait 
entre Louis XVI. et le bour- 
reau. 



I know nothing more beauti- 
ful. — Chateavbriand. 

I do not know that it has yet been 
remarked. — Montesquieu, 

I do not know any orthodox per- 
son who has dared to say that 
... — Boaauet, 

I know no one better endowed. — 
Marivaux. 

I am not aware that one has ever 
called that which took place 
between Louis XVI. and the 
executioner a duel. — Qiateavr 
bricmd. 



Note. —This idiom arose in the 18th century. 
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2. Savoir with qt««, affirmatively or interrogatively. 

[Compare the Latin quod tcianif Cicero; quod noveHm, Pliny.] 

Eet-il venu personne, que tu Has any one come, as far as thou 
saches? que vous sachiez? knowest? as iar as you Imow? 

— Littre, 
II n'est venu personne, que je No one has come, so far as I know, 

sache, que nous sachions. so far as we know. — lAttre, 

]fetait-elle jolie, que vous sachiez? Was she pretty, do you know? — 

£\mte7heUe, 

3. Qu'U me aotmenne = As far as I remember. 

[Compare the Latin quod meminerim.1 

De lui je n'ai, qu'il me souvienne. About him I have, so fkr as I 
rien & vous dire. can recollect, nothing to tell 

you. — Imbert, 

NoTB. — Que in these phrasee is doubtleM a relative pronoun, and the phraaea in 
fall would be, A ce queje seiche, & ce queje aouvienne, etc. 

13. The Plupeepect, frequently as the conclosion of a 
condition implied or expressed. 

1. With oandUicm Implied 

Qui refit cru ? Who would have believed it ? — 

Racine. 
On efit dit que . . . One would have said that . . . — 

U en etit f^t volontlers un re- 
pas. 



Une hesitation etit tout perdu. 



n eUt cru s'abaisser servant un 
mMecin. 



n en aundt 6tA plus dramatique, 
et son martyre n'en edt pas 6\6 
moins grand. * 

Un pen moins de s^cheresse n'efit 
rien gftt6. 



He would gladly have made a 
repast of it (i. e. if he had been 
permitted). — La Fontaine. 

Any hesitation would have ruined 
all (i. e. if he had hesitated, he 
would). — Lamartine. 

He would have thought that he 
debased himself, in serving (if 
he should serve) a physician. 
La Fontaine. 

He would have been by reason 
of it more dramatic, and his 
martyrdom would not have 
been less grand. — Marque. 

A little less dryness would have 
injured nothing. — Marque. 



6 SUBJUNCTIVE IN PMNCIPAL CLAUSES. 

2. With (xmdMm expressed. 

S'il e^t 08^, 11 ee fdt mis en If he had dared, he would have 
colore. become angry. — La i^Vmtotne. 

[Bee n.] 

14. In ExcLAHATOBY senteoces, in all tenses, frequent. 

Que je sols tout ensemble Idol&tre What I do you propose that I be 
et Chretien I at once idolater and christian 1 

Moi, que je lui prononce un arr@t What i I pronounce against him a 

si s6v6re 1 sentence so severe I — R(ic^ine, 

Moi, que j*eusse une &me si trat- What ! I should possess a soul so 

tresse ! treacherous ! — ComeiUe. 

Qu'il se soit oubli6 A ce point I Is *t possible he has forgotten 

himself to such an extent I — 
lAtbre, 
Que ta rebellion m'eftt 6t6 f^vo- How favorable thy rebellion 
rablel would have been to me! — 

CbnteiOe. 

15 • Remarks. 

Nearly all the varied neea of the anbjimetive mood, as exemplified so fully la 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, were first developed in Principal Clanses and after- 
wards extended to Snbordlnate Clanses. As seen above, its uses in Principal 
Clanses have been much restricted, and its functions have been in a great measure 
assumed by the Conditional Tenses and by modal auxiliaries. In Subordinate 
Clauses the subjunctive finds its widest application in modem French. A large 
majority of the uses treated in Section Second are in their nature potential or 
optative. 



SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 

SECTION SECOND. 
THE SUBJimCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 



IV. After Verbs of Willingr. 

16. RuiiE. — A large class of verbs expressing usu- 
ally some act of the Will^ such as Command, Desire, 
Approval, Disapproval, and the like, when followed 
by que and an object-clause to specify the object willed, 
require after them the subjunctive. 

17. Command, Exhortation. 

In the principal clause are such verbs as : 

Arr§ter, determine. Entendre, intend, 

Ck>mmander, command, Etre d^avis, purpose, propose. 

Decider, decide. Exiger, exa^ct. 

D6cr6ter, enact, Oi-donner, order, 

Demander, demand. Pretendre, require, 

I>ire, teU, order, Eesoudre, resolve. 

[Compare imperare, po%tulare, hortari, etc., followed by ut and the subjunctive 
in Latin.] 

Votre p^re a ordonn^ que vous Your father ordered that you 
lefissiez. should do it. — I^ittre. 

On leur demande qu'ils soient It is required of them to be 
fiddles. faithful. — ia Brw^c. 

Dis-leur qu'ils soient prSts. Tell them to be ready. — Beffnard, 

Quelques pretres ont propose Some priests proposed that we 
qu'on renfermat notre arche. should conceal our ark. — 

Racine, 

NoTB.— Verbs expressing c2eci«ion or decreet as arreter, d^cr^ter, and others, 
are often followed by the future indicative, or the conditional, inasmuch as the de- 
cree is regarded' as not simply expected, but sure to follow. The past tenses even 
may be used, expressing not so much the will, but the interpretation of the decree. ' 
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Oedipe ordonna que ohacnn r^nendt Oedipus ordered that each one should 

son ann^. reign his year. — Racine. 

n fut d^id^ qu'on ne recevrait plus de It was decided that they should not re- 

commissaires. ceive any more commissioners. — 

Guizot. 

Le trihunal a d^cid^ que la donation ^tait The tribunal haer decided that the dona- 

nulle. ' tion wasToid.-^^cad^ie. 

18. Desire, Expectation. 

In the principal clause are such verbs as : 

Aimer, like, Souhaiter, wish. 

Desirer, desiare. Supplier, heg. 

Meriter, merU. Valoir bien, he worthy, merit, 

Pr6f6rer, prefer, Vouloir, vM, wish, 
Prier, pray, 

[Ck>mpare optare etc. followed by ut and the subjunctive in Latin.] 

Je desire que vous partiez. I desire that you depart.— JLift)^. 

Dieu ne veut plus qu'on vienne God no longer desires one to 

d. ses solennites. come to his solemnities. — 

Je vaux bien que de moi Ton I am worthy ofbeing treated with 
fasse plus de cas. mote consideration. — MoUere. 

Note. — 1. For espirer and a^attendret see 27. 

2. Aitendre is followed by the subjunctive when mere expectation is expressed, 
by the indicative to express a positive conviction. 

Nous attendrons qu'il viendra. We shall expect (i. e. feel confident) that 

he will come. 
Nous attendrons qu*il vienne. We shall expect (i. e. we shall cherish 

the hope and expectation) that he 

will come. 

19. Approval, Permission, Concession. 

In the principal clause are such verbs as : , 

Admettre, admU, Permettre, permU. 

Agr^er, agree. SouflErir, mffer, 

Approuver, approm, Trouver bon, find goody aXUm. 

Consentir, cfynsent, Trouver naturel,/nd7ia«wraZ. 

[Compare permittere followed by tU and the subjunctive in Latin.J 
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Vous soufCrez qu*il vous parle I You suffer him to speak to you ! 

— Rficme. 
Nous consentons que vous soyez We consent that you be the 

le juge. judge. — MassiUon. 

On trouvait naturel qu'elle vlnt. One considered it natural that she 

should come. — Lamartine, 

20. Disapproval, Prohibition, Hindrance, Opposition. 
In the principal clause are such verbs as : 

Abhorrer, abhor, Garder, guard, take care, 

Defendre, forbid. Prendre garde, soin, take care, 

D6sapprouver, disapprove, Se donner garde, de garde, take 

Empecher, preveni, hinder, care, 

Eviter, shun, avoid, Trouver mal, mauvais,/nd bad, 

disapprove, 

[Compare recutare, prohibere, impedire, etc,, followed by the subjunctive Jn 
Latin.] 

Je d6fends qu*on prenne les I forbid them to take arms. — 

armes. VoUaire, 

J*emp§che qu'il ne vienne. I prevent him from coming. — 

UOri, 
Prends garde qu'on ne te voie. Take care one does not see you. — 

Dumas, 

Nora.— For the use of the negative see 124. 

21. Eemarks. 

1. A few of these verbs come under this rule only when they have the signifi- 
cation denoted by the heading under which they are placed, as dire, entendre, prSten- 
dre, see 27. Others still, which come regularly under this rule, have sometimes 
quite a different signification which excludes them from a place under the rule, as 
prendre garde, to notice. 

2. Some of these verbs, besides those specified, are followed by the indicative, 
when \hefact is to be made prominent. 

3. Some of these verbs may be followed by d ce que and the subjunctive, instead 
of the simple connective que, 

L'avocat conclut k ce qu'on remit la The advocate concluded that the case 
cause. should be postponed. — Ayer. 

4. Nearly all these verbs are as often followed by the infinitive as by the sub- 
junctive. 
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Y. After Verbs and Expressions of Emotion 
and Feeling. 

22. Rule. — ^Many verbs and expressions denoting 
some emotion or feeling, ^uch as Joy, Admiration, 
Surprise ; Sorrow, Pain, Displeasure ; Fear, Appre- 
hension, Danger, and the like, when followed by que 
and an object-clause to specify the cause of the emo- 
tion or feeling, require after them the subjunctive. 

23. Joy, Admiration, Surprise. 

In the principal clause are such verbs and expressions as : 

Admirer, he astonished, £tre ravi, be delighted, 

£ltre charm^, he delighted. JBtre satisfait, be satisfied. 

fetre content, he satisfied, Se contenter, he contented, 

Etre 6tonn6, be astonished, S'^tonner, he astonished. 

litre heureux, be happy, Se r6jouir, r^oice^ etc. 

glad. 
litre Joyeux, he delighted. 

[Compare gaudere etc^ followed by quod and sTibjtmctiye or Indicative in Latin]. 

Je suis charm4 que vous ayez de I am delighted that you have 

moi cette ld6e. this opinion of me. — Berqmn. 

Je m*etonne qu'il ne vole pa* le I am astonished that he does not 

danger oti il est. see the danger in which he is. 

— Academie. 
Nous sommes heureux qull n'en "We are glad that he has known 
alt rien su. nothing about it. — Academie, 

NoTB. — Sometimes these verbs are followed by H, if, whether, and the indica- 
tive. 

Ne vouB ^tonnez pas B*il en nse de la Do not be astonished if he acts hi that 
sorte. fashion. — Acadimie. 

Je ne snis plus surpris si Ton d^lame I am no longer surprised that one in- 
tant. veighs so much. — Le Sage, 
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24. Sorrow, Pain, Displeasure. 

In the principal clause are such verbs and expressions as : 

£ltre affllgS, he afflicted, Begretter, regret. 

I^tre confus, be confused, ashamed. Bougir, blush, be ashamed. 

litre d^sole, be diaconsolaie. S'affliger,-de afflicted, grieved. 

Etre f&ch^, be sorry, displeased. Se plaindre, complain. 

litre m^content, be dissatisfied. Se repentir, rqpent, etc, 
litre pein^, be pained. 

11 se plaint qu'on Tait oalomniS. He complains that he has been 

calumniated. — Academie. 
Je suis peinS qu'il lui soit arrivd I am grieved that this misfortune 

ce malheur. has befallen him.— -Ai^. 

Je r^prette que oela soit arriv6. I regret that that has happened. 

—Jyer, 

25. Fear, Apprehension, Danger. 

In the principal clause are such verbs and expressions as : 

Appr^hender, apprehend. Dans la crainte que, in the fear 
Avoir peur, have fear, be afraid. thai. 

Avoir crainte, have fear, be afraid. De crainte que, for fear that. 

Avoir apprehension, have the ap- De peur que, vnthfear thai, 

prehension. Bedouter, be terr^ied, fear. 

Craindre, /ear. Trembler, tremble. 

[Govaparemetuere, 9«reH,eto.,followed b^ ne or ut and the snbjanctive in Latin.] 

Oraignez que le del ne vous Fear lest heaven may hate you ! 

haisse. — Racine. 

II doit appr6hender que cette He ought to fear lest this occa- 

occasion ne lui ^chappe. sion escape him.— ia Bruyere. 

J*ai peur qu'il ait dit trop. I fear that he has said too much. 

— Bourrienne. 

De crainte que I'heure ne ftlt pas- In fear that the hour was passed. 

s^e. — lAUre. 

Note. — 1. For the use of ne In the subordinate claoBe after verbs of fearing, see 
126-129. 

2. The use of the indicative after verbs of fearing is archaic. 
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8. ExpresBiozu like de peur gue, de crainU que are need in combination with 
almost any verb. The idea of fear does not reside at all in the principal verb, 
but in the conjnnctlye expression, which means literally, toith the fear that, 
and the subordinate clause is explanatory of the noun peur or erainte, after the 
manner of an appositive. 

4. An imperative is usually followed by a simple que for de peur que. 

Betirez-vous (de i>eur) qu'il ne vous Withdraw lest he maltreat yon. — Jjfer. 
maltraite. 

26. Eemarks. 

1. Most of the expressions under 23 and 24 may be followed hjdece que and the 
Indicative. 

Je me r^jouis de ce que vous fites de re- I reijoice (at this fact, namely) that you 

tour. hare returned. — Ayer. 

Je me r^ouis que vous soyez de retour. I rejoice that you should have returned. 

— Ayer, 

2, Rarely, the indicative is found with the simple que after verbs under 23 and 24. 

8. Most of the verbs and expressions under this rule may be followed by the in- 
finitive, which is usually preceded by de. The infinitive is the regular construction 
when the subject of the subordinate clause is the same as that of the principal clause. 

4. The principle which requires the subjunctive after many impersonal verbs is 
the same as that involved in these constructions. These are object-clauses, those 
subject-clauses. See 36. 

6. The examples under 23 and 24, in which the subordinate clause denotes pure 
cause, serve to illustrate Rule 79; just as those under 25, denoting a negative pur- 
XX)se, illustrate Rule 54. 



VI. After Verbs of Pereeivingr, Thinking, 
and Declaring. 

37. Rule. — A great variety of verbs, such as those 
denoting some conception of the mind, like Perceiving 
and Thinking, or such as those making some assertion 
like Declaring and Affirming, and the like, are fol- 
lowed by que and an object-clause whose verb is usually 
in the Indicative when the principal verb is aflirma- 
tive, and usually in the Subjunctive when the princi- 
pal verb is negative, interrogative, or conditional in 
form. 

In the principal clause are such verbs as : 
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Admettre, admit, 
Affirmer, affirm, eiaie. 
Assurer, assure, assert. 
Convenir, admit, confess, 
Croire, believe, think. 
Declarer, declare, assert. 
Dire, say, tell. 
Dissimuler, disavow. 
Esperer, hope, expect, 
litre certain, be certain, 
litre silr, be sure. 
Ignoi-er, be ignorant. 
Oublier, forget. 



Penser, think. 
Pr6tendre, claim, assert. 
Pr6voir, foresee, perceive. 
S'apercevoir, perceive. 
S'attendre, expect,' 
Savoir, know. 
Be douter, suspect. 
Soup9onner, suspect. 
Soutenir, mmntain. 
S'imaginer, imagine. 
Se souvenir, rememiter. 
Tronyer, find, etc. 



28. Affirmative. Here they express what the speaker 
regards as real, and are consequently followed by the indie- ' 
ative. 



Je crois qu'il ne partira pas. 
II dit qull le connatt. 

Je sais que I'orguell est le flls de 

la sottise. 
On dirait qu'elle te vient cher- 

cher. 
Je crois que sa tenre lui vaut dix 

mille livres. 



I think he will not depart. — Ayer. 
He says that he is acquainted 

with him. — Ayer. 
I know that pride is the child of 

folly.— Ayer. ^ 

One would say that she comes 

to seek you. — BoHeau, 
I believe his estate is worth to 

h<m ten thousand francs. — 

Sevigne. 



KoTB. — In writers of the 17th centary many of these verbs, even when affirma- 
tive, are followed by the suljunctive, but at present this is not common. The sub- 
junctive was especially frequent with croire, which contains in itself a sense dubi. 
tative. 



Je crois que ce soit Pautre. 
Je croyais quo tout fftt perdu. 
II a cm qn'un roi pfit se resigncr. 

On diraitquMl soit aveugle. 

Je pcnsais quMl fallAt pleurer. 



I think that it is the other. — Comeille. 

I thought all was lost. — La Fontaine. 

He believed that a king could be re- 
signed.— Thiers. 

One would say that he is blind. — Jac- 
quenard. 

I thought it necessary to weep.— Jfo/i^«. 

39. Negative. Here there is usually a doubt in the mind 
of the speaker of the statement contained in the subor- 
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dlnate clause, and this doiibt is regularly expressed by the 
subjuTuMve. 

Je ne crois pas qu'il Yienne. I do not believe he will come. 

— Duffet. 
Ne vous souTenez plus qu*ll vous Remember no longer that he has 

ait offens6. offended you. — Racine, 

Je ne pense pas qu'il le veuille. I do not think he desires it. — Ayer. 
Je ne dls pas que vous ayez tort. I do not say that you are wrong. 

NoTK. —If there be no doubt in the mind of the speaker, or he wishes to make 
a/ac< prominent, he uses the indicative* 

Cethommenecroitpasqully annDien. This man does not believe there is a 

God. — 2>i(^«t 
Je ne pais onblier qn'elle a ix)rt6 mon I cannot forget that she has borne my 
nom. name. — Duma*. 

30. Interrogative. 1. Here the subordinate verb is 
in the subjunctive, if the speaker is uncertain and asks for 
information. 

Orois-tu qu*il ait jur6 sa mort ? Bellevest thou that he has sworn 

her death? — Racine, 
Voit-on h mes yeux que j*aie Does one see by my eyes that I 

pleur^ ? have wept? — Berquin. 

Croyez-vous, pensez-vous, sup- Do you believe, do you think, do 
9onnez-vous, vous imagine2t- you suspect, do you imagine 

vous qu'ily ait desvoleursici? that there are robbers here? 

^Duffet. 

2. The subordinate verb is in the indicative, if the speaker 
is certain, and only wishes to state a fact interrogatively, or 
to learn if the person addressed also knows a fact. 

' Savez-vous qu'il est arrive ? Do you know that he has arrived ? 

i.e. He has arrived. Do you 

know it? 
CSroyez-vous qu'il y a un Dieu? Do you believe there is a God? 

t. e. There is a God. Do you 

believe it? 
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Croyez-vous qu'il payera ses det- Do you believe he will pay his 
tea? debts?— Z^rc. 

Oubliez-vous que Th6s6e est mon Do you forget that Theseus is my 
p^re? father? — JBocme. 

NoTK. — Souvenir requires the indicative when interrogative, as well as when 
a£Elrmative. 

31. Conditional. 1. The speaker is usually uncertain 
and the subjunctive is the regular mood. 

Si tu pr^vois qu'il doive de Da- If thou foreseest that he is des- 
Yid abandonner la trace, etc. tlned to abandon the footsteps 

of David. — Rcbcme. 

Si tu t'aper9ois que quelque pa- If thou perceivest that some rel- 
rent de don Gonzale ait de ative of Don Gonzales is very 
grandes assidult^s, etc. assiduous. —Le Sage, 

2. When the speaker is certain and desires to express a 
fact, the indicative is used. 

Si Ton savait que tu as parl6 pour If it were known that you have 
^ lui, etc. spoken in his behalf, etc. — 

Soribe. 

32. Apparent Exceptions. — The Eule appears to con- 
flict with the construction found after a few verbs. 

1. Iffnorer = ne paa savotr, and though aflOrmative in form, is neg- 
ative in meaning, and consequently requires the auijunctive, 

J'ignorais qu*ii fut arriv6. I did not know that he had ar- 

rived. — Academie, 

On the other hand, ne paa ignorer = aavoir, and though negative 
in form, is affirmative in meaning, and consequently requires the 
indicalwe. 

Je n'ignore pas qu'il a voulu me I am not ignorant of the fact (I 
nuire. know) that he wished to injure 

me. — LUtri, 

2. Dissinmler in like manner equals ne pas amouer and requires 
the stibpmctive, while ne pas disaimvler = avouier and may have the 
incUcaMve or eubjvmctwe. The refle2dve ee dissmvkr follows the 
same rule. 
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Je ne dissimnle pas que J'aie I do not conceal the foct (I 

chang6 d*ayis. ^ acknowledge) that I have 

^ changed my opinion. — IMri, 

Je ne dissimule pas qu'il n'en I do not pretend that it is not 

soit ainsi. so. —IMtrL 

Non.— For the hm of im in the last claoBe, eee ISL 

3. Often other verbs are affirmative in sense and followed by the 
indicative, though not affirmative in form. This is especially true 
of rhetorical questions. 

Ne trouvez-vous pas que j*ai rai- Do you not find (i. e. you find, do 
son ? you not) that I am right? — 

33. Behabk. 

The verbs induded ander this rule are so ntimeroiiB, and have such a variety 
of Bignificationa, that it ia quite impossible to frame a rule to cover all cases. 
The one given is, however, generally true, though ofttimes the meaning inherent in 
the verb, or some special meaning of a given verb, or the general context, rather 
than the form of the verb, must decide the mood to be used in the subordinate clause. 

VII. After Verbs of Denial, Doubt, and 
Despair. 

34. Rule. — ^Verbs expressing Denial, Doubt, Des- 
pair, and tbe like, are regularly followed by the sub- 
junctive. 

"h^ the principal clause are sucii verbs as : 

Oontester, d^sjndt, Disconvenir, disagree, 

D^mentir, corvtradict, Douter, doubt, 

' P^sesp^rer, despair. Nler, deny, 

[Compare non negate, non di»bitare,eto,,followed by quin and the subjunctiTe 
in Latin.] 

Je doute que cela soit vrai. . I doubt whether that be true. — 

LUtrS, 
Je ne doute point que Thymen ne I do not doubt at all that the 
yousplaise. marriage pleases you. — Mo- 

liire, 
Jo nle que cela soit. I deny that that is bo,— Academie, 



/ 
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Point de doute que cela ne soit. No doubt that is so. — Academie, 
Doutez-vous que mes vcbux ne Do you doubt tiiat ray vows are 

soient honorables ? honorable ? — Dumas, 

Ne d6sesp4rez-vou8 pas que ce Do not despair of this means 
moyen ne vous r^usslsse. succeeding for you. — Landais. 

TTe ne nie pas qu'il ait raison. I do not deny that he is right.— 

Academie, 
NoTS. — 1. Some of these verbs, when negative, or even interrogative, may be fol- 
lowed by the indicative when the /act is to be made prominent. 
On ne sanrait douter qne lea Germains There can be no doubt that the Germans 
achetaient lenrs femmes. used to purchase their wives.— QuizoU 

2. For the use of ne in the subordinate clause, see 131. 

35. Eemark. 

It will be observed that the subordinate subjunctive clauses, thus far treated, 
partake of the character of a direct object, an object-clause* 

VULl. After Impersonal Verbs. 

36. Rule.* — A very large class of impersonal verbs 
and locutions expressing some emotion, sentiment or 
opinion, as ^Vish, Joy, Sorrow, Doubt, Fitness, Un- 
fitness; or else Necessity, Possibility, Impossibility, 
Facility, Difficulty, and tlie like, when followed by que 
and a subject-clause, require regularly tbe subjunctive. 

In the principal clause are such verbs and locutions as : 

Wish. 

II est & d^sirer, it is to be desired, II est k souhaiter, U is to he 

deairable. wished, desirahle, 

Joy, Surprise. 

n est heureux, it la tucky, pleas- II est surprenant, it ia surprising. 

ing, 
II plait, it ia pleasing. II est ^tonnant, U is astonishing. 

Sorrow, Pain, Displeasure. 
C'est dommage, U is apUy. II est honteux, it ia ahameful. 

G'est une honte, it ia aahame. II est malheureux, U ia unfortu- 

C'est une peine, itia a grief. note. 

II est fd,cheux, ii ia unpleasant, II repugne, it is repugnant. 
dtsagreeablCt a pity. 
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Dovbt) Danger. 

II est douteuz, it ia doubtfid. II est dangereux, it is dangerous. 

FlteMf , UalltBeif • 
II est h propoB, U iaJUtmg, expe- II convient. U is auitable, ftOing, 



dient, 
II est bien, U is vjeU, proper, 

II est bon, U ia good, proper. 
II est naturel, U ia natural. 
U est temps, it ia time. 
II vaut mieux, it ia better. 



proper. 
Il~est convenable, it ia auMMe, 

fitting, proper. 
U est Juste, it iajuat, right. 
II est faux, it iafalae. 
II est InGonvenabie, if is improper. 
U est Injuste, it ia ur^L 



Neeetiltj, Want, Plealy. 



II est urgent, it ia urgent, press- 

ing. 
n faut, U ia necessary. 
II importe, it is important. 
Peu s'en faut, but Uttk ia wanting. 
Tant s'en faut, ao much ia VHmt- 

ing. 
II suffit, it ia sufficknt. 



Beaucoup 8*en faut, miw^ is 

wanting. 
n est essentiel, it ia eaaentiat. 
II est important, it ia important. 
n est indispensable, it ia india- 

penaable. 
II est n^cessaire, it ia neceaaary. 
X\ est rare, U ia rare. 

PoitibiUty, ImposfibiUty. 
II est possible, it ia poaaible. II tient &, it dqpends upon. 

II peut se faire, it may be. II est impossible, it ia impossible. 

II se peut, it ia poaaible. 

Bmj, Diffleolt. 

II est facile, it ia easy. II est difficile, it ia digUsuU. 

[Compare oportet, opus eat, necesse eat, tantum abeat, paulum abeat, duUum 
eat, eta., followed by the sabjonctiTe in Latin.] 



II faut que vous soyez instruit. 

Peu s'en fkut que Mathan ne 
m'ait nommd son p^re. 

C'est peu que ce ISvite & Baal 
prSte son minist^re. 

U importe que vous y soyez. 

n suffit qn'on me craigne. 



You should be instructed. — 

Racine. 
A little more, and Mathan would 

have named to me his father^ 

—Racine. 
It is but little (i. e. it is not 

enough) that this priest lend 

his ministry to Baal.— iSoome. 
It is important that you be there. 

— Dwmier. 

It is sufficient that I am feared. 

— Radne. 
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(Test heureux qu*il fasse nuit 

Quel malheur qu'il ne soit pas 

venu ! 
Le pis est que FrSderio ne soit 

pasici. 
II ^tait nature! que le pouvoir se 

oonoentr&t. 

Quelle honte que les hommes 
f assent cela ! 

KoTE.— 1. Sometimes, when agtmuUive, these verbs and locations are found 
with the indicative to give prominence to the /act, though to-day this is nnnsnal. 

It is possible, they will be your friends. 
-^Fenelon. 



It is fortunate that it is night. — 

Dumas, 
What a pity he did not come I — 

Mme. Gwizot 
The worst is Frederick is not 

here. — Berqmn, 
It was natural that the poVer 

should be concentrated.— 

MigneL 
What a shame that men should 

do that ! — Fenelon. 



n se pent faire qu'ils seront vos amis. 

n suffit que Pon est content. 

II semble que Je mds oubli^ 

C'est dommage que tu n*es point entrd 
au conseil deoelul. 

2. Most of these verbs may be followed by the infinitive. 
n vous faut faire oela. You should do that. 

8. For the use of ne after U tient it, peu s^en/aut, etc., see 123, 



It is sufficient that one is content. — Jif<h 

litre. 
It seems that I am forgotten. — J". J, 

BotisBeau, 
It is a pity you did not enter the counsel 

of that one.— Za FonUUtu, 



37. Rule. — Impersonal verbs and locutions ex- 
pressing a Certainty, or even a Probability, when fol- 
lowed by que and a subject-clause, require the Indica- 
tive when the principal verb is aflSrmative, and the 
Subjunctive when the principal verb is negative^ inter- 
rogative^ or conditional in form. 

In the principal clause are such verbs and locutions as : 
II arrive, U happens, ' II est Evident, U is evident, 

II est av4re, U is aUeated, II est incontestable, U is tnoon- 

II est certain, U is certam, testable. 

II est Clair, it is clear. II est probable, U ia probahk, 

II est d6montr6, itia demonstrated, II est silr, it ia sure. 
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U est vrai, U is true. 

II est vraisemblable, U is likely. 

II parait, it appears. 



II resulte, it follows, results. 

II s'ensuit, it follows. 

n me Bemble, it seems to me, etc. 



38. Affirmativb, with Indicative. 



n arriya que ]e le rencontral. 

H me parut que Je deyals sauver 

celle-ci. ' 
n y a dix ans que je le connais. 

II est probable que nous le trou- 
veroiis Chez lui^ 



It chanced that I met him. — 

lAUri. 
It appeared to me that I ought 

to save this one. — FeneUm. 
' It is ten years that I have known 

him. — Ayer, 
It is probable that we shall find 

him at home. — Ayer. 



39. Negative, Interrogative, or Conditional, with 
Subjunctive. 



n ne parait pas qu'on alt dSfini 
le sublime. 

II n'est pas yrai qu'il ait dit cela. 

£st-il vrai que nous d^butions 

par ime negation ? 
Est-il sAr qu'il vlenne? 
S*ensuit-il de 1& que vous ayez 

tort? 
8*11 arrive qu*Auguste avec lul 

lapunisse.' 

S'il est vrai qu'Hom^re ait fait 
Yirgile, c*est son plus bel 
ouvrage. 

NoTB. — The indieathe follows when the speaker states what he regards as a 
fact. 



It does not appear that one has 
defined the sublime. — La 
Bruyh'e. 

It is not true that he said that. 
— Ayer. 

Is it true that we begin by a ne- 
gation ? — Cousin. 

Is it sure he will come ? — Ayer. 

Does it follow from that that 
you are wrong ? — Utbre. 

If it happens that Augustus pun- 
ish her together with him. — 
ComeHle, 

If it is true thi^V Homer made 
Vergil, it is his most beautiful 
work. — VoUaire. 



If it is true that I have driven the enemy 
from your territory. — Veriot. 

It is not true, then, that she is your 
cousin? — Scribe. 



S'il est vrai que j*ai chass4 les ennemis' 

de votre terrltoire. 
II n*est pas done vrai qu'elle est votre 

cousine? 

40. Eemarks. 

Though the subjunctive in subject-clauses after all these numerous and varied 
impersonal verbs and locutions are grouped here together as a matter of conven- 
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ience to the learner, yet the principles underlying the subjunctive-constructions are 
in many caaes the same as those that have been already treated in object-clauses af- 
ter personal constructions. Compare those under A with Verbs expressing Wiaht 
Joy, Sorrow, Dotibt, etc., see 18, 23, 24, 25, 34. 

The principal involved in the constructions under B is quite like that in the 
constructions after verbs of I^ceiving, Thinking and Declaring, and the use~~of 
moods is nearly the same. See Rule 27. 



IX. In Simple Relative Clauses, 

41 . Rule. — The subjunctive is used in relative clauses 
wlien the principal clause expresses a ^Vish, Command, 
Purpose, or Condition, and when the antecedent is a 
Superlative, a General Negative, a General Inter- 
rogative, or is in any way Indefinite. 

n?he relative word is sucli aa : 

qui, who, which, thctt, dont, ofwhom^ of which, whose, 

que, whom, which, that. oh, where, m which, etc. , 

42. After verbs of Wishing, Commanding, and the like, 
to express Purpose or Result. 

[Compare similar constractions in Latin.] 

Montrez-moi un chemin qui con- Show me a way that leads (i. e. 
dulse di la science. such that It may lead) to 

knowledge. — Ayer. 
Pomp^e aspirait k des honneurs Pompey aspired to honors which 
qui le disUnguassent de tous. should distinguish him above 

all. — Vertot 
Fais-toidesemiemlsquejepuisse Make for thyself enemies whom 

hair. I can hate. — ComeiUe, 

Montrez-moi des h^ros que je Show me heroes whom I can 

puisse honorer. honor. — Fonaard, 

Je Voudrais inventer quelque I would like to find some little 
petit cadeau qui cout&t peu present which would cost but 

d'aigent et qui parQt nouveau. little money and would appear 

new. — Regnard, 
Pour vous faire un cholx oil vous In order to make for you a choice 
puissiez souscrlre. to ?¥hieh you may subscribe.— 

Racme, 
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NoTB. — The indicative ia used when the simple /ad is stated. 

V 

Montrez-moi un chemin qai conduit k la Show me a way which leads to knowl. 
science. edge, i. e. there is such a way, show 

it to mc— ^y«r. 

43. After Sufeblatiyes, or equivalent expressionsy 
such as : 

le dernier, (he last. Je seul, the only. 

le premier, the first. Tunique, the only. 

[Ck>mpare the subjunctive in relative clauses after «ntM, solus, etc., in Latin.] 

Le meilleur usage qu*on pulsse The best use one can make of his 

faire de son esprit est de s'en mind is to distrust H.—Fhte- 

d6fier. Ion. 

L'homme est le seul des animaur Man is the only one of the ani- 

qui soit oblig6 de se vStir. mals that is obliged to clothe 

itself.— fif«. Pierre. 
N^ron est le premier empereur Nero is the first emperor who 
qui ait pers^cut6 T^glise. has persecuted the Church. — 

Bossuet. 
Jesuis le seul qui vousconnaisse. I am the only one who knows 

you. — F§ndon. 

NoTX. — The subjunctive serves to soften the sui>erlative idea, or to express an 
opinion, and is, moreover, the regular construction, yet the indicative may be used 
to state A /act, 

Malpighi est le premier qui a fait cette d^ Malpighi is the first one who has made 
- converte. this discovery. — i9^ jPierrtf. 

C*est la plus Intr^pide menteuse que J*ai Bhe is the most intrepid deceiver I have 
connne. known. — Jfarivaux. 

4A. After General I^egatives. The antecedent clanse 
contains a general denial by sncli negatives as : 

ne . . . personne, no one. ne . . . rien, nothing, 

ne . . . aucun (noun), no . , , ne . . . nul (noun), no , , . 

ne . . • pas de (noun), no . . , ne . . . point de (noun), no . . • 

ne . . . pas im (noun), no . , . ne . . . point im (noun), no . . . 

ne . . . (noun without article), no. . . peu de (noun without article), hut 

ne . . . que, only, UtUe, but few. 

ne . . . i>as (noun without article). 
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[Compare ntmo, nihil, nullumf non eat, etc., followed by a relative claiue with 
Bnbjunctive in LAtin.] 

Je ne dls rien que ]e n'appuie da I say nothing which I do notsup- 

quelque exemple. port by some example. —Zra 

Fontaiane. 
Je ne lui a! rlen fait dont Je me I have done nothing to him of 

repente. which I repent. — Baratde. 

II n'y a personne qui n^glige&t There is no one who would n^- > 

un int^rgt si important. lect so important an interest. 

— VdUaire. 
n y a peu d'hommes qui sachent There are but few men who know 

aimer. how to love. —Mme, de Stael. 

II n'est passion qui nuise plus There is no passion which is 

que la colore. more injurious than anger. — 

Montaigne. 
Je ne vols que nous deux qui I see but us two who are reason- 

soyons raisonables. able. — lyHarleoUle. 

Note — 1. Barely the indicative is tused to make the fact prominent. 
H nV a que moi qui ne puis mourlr. ' It is only I who cannot die. —FineUm, 

2. ITe alone is need in the rabordinate clause when it is negative, and the two 
negatives are equal to a general afiirmative. See 13£. 

46. After General Interrogatives, which > usually 
imply a negative answer, and are equivalent to general 
negatives. 

[Compare similar constmctions in Latin ; quis est, qui utilia ftigiat? — Cic<ro.] 

Qu'est-il arrive qui puisse vous What has occun*ed that can free 
d^gager de Tob^issance ? you from obedience ? — Dumas. 

A quoi sert d'avoir un roi qui Of what use is it to have a king 
sache bien gouvemer en paix ? who knows how to govern well 

in peace only? — FeneiUm, 

Hots. — For the use of ne in the relative clause, see 13& 

46. After Conditiokal Sentences. 

[Compare similar constructions in Latin; si quis est, qui me accuset, est non 
mea culpa. — Ci»c0ro.] 

S*il VOUS faut un couteau dont la If you need a knife whose temper 
trempe soit bonne. is good. — P<m8ard. 
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47. After Indefinite Antecedents of any character. 



Qu61 que fiit le nombre qui piit 
arriver. 

J'irai dans nne retraite oh ]e sois 
tranquille. 

48. Remark. 

The relative clauses thus far treated refer to an antecedent which they describe, 
and they are thus in their nature adjective-clauses, and are to be distinguished from 
the relative clauses that follow. 



Whateyer might be the number 
which might arrive. — Mme. 
Gmzot. 
I will go into a retreat where I 
may be tranquil. — Diwwier, 



X. In Compound Relative Clauses; 

49. Rule. — Compound Relatives are conditional, 
concessive, or indefinite in their nature, and the verb is 
always in the subjunctive. 

[Compare- similar constructions of snhjtmctlve and optative with General Rel- 
atives in Greek.J 



50. With Compound Indefinite Pronouns. 
such as : 



These are 



Qui qui, whoever. 
Qui que, whoever, whomsoever. 
Qui . . . que, whoever, whomsoever. 
De qui que, of whomsoever, from 
whomsoever. 

Qui que ce soit, ne le craignez 

pas. 
Je le place aussl haut que qui que 

ce soit, je le go^te autant que 

qui que ce soit. 

Qui que Ton puisse 61ire. 

Qui que vous blamiez, faites-le 

sans amertume. 
De qui qu'U soit fils. 



A qui que, to, for whomsoever. 
Quoi qui, whatsoever, whatever. 
Quoi quo, whatever, whatsoever. 
A quoi que. to, for whatsoever. 

Whoever he may be, do not fear 

him. — Racine. 
I place him as high as any one 

whosoever, I enjoy him As 

much as any one whosoever. 

— Albert. 
Whomsoever one may elect. — 

ComefiUe. 
Whomsoever you blame, do it 

without bitterness. — Ayer. 
Whosesoever son he may be. — 

Academie. 
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T>Q qui que je robtienne. 

Quoi qu*il en solt. 

Quoi qu'il arrive. 

Quoi que vous ^criviez, ^vitez la 



Quoi qui vous afflige» soyez con- 
stant. 
A quoi qu'on soit assujettie. 



From whomsoever I may obtain 

it.*— OameOk. 
However it may be. — Acad&nie. 
Whatever may happen. — lAttr^. 
Whatever yoil may writ«, avoid 

vulgarity. — Boileau, 
Whatever afflicts you, be firm.— 

Chifflpi, 
To whatsoever one is bound. — 

MotOre, ^ ' 



Note. — 1. Quoi qui has become obsolete. 

2. Qui qui is seldom fonnd except with iire and pouodr. With other verbs a 
circumlocution is employed of etre or pouvoir itre followed by qui for the nominative, 
and que for the accusative, and preceded by d qui or de qui for the other cases. 



Qui que ce soit qui . . . 

Qui que ee puisse §tre qui . . • 

Qui que ce soit que . . . 

Qui que ce puisse Stre que . • . 

A qui que ce soit que . . . 

Qui que o'ait ^t^ qui vous Tait dit, il s'est 

tromp^. 
A qui que ce soit que nous parlions, nous 

devons 6tre polis. 



Whoever it may be who ... — Littri. 
Whoever it may be who ... — LUtri, 
Whoever it may be whom ... — Littri. 
Whoever it may be whom ... — Littr4. 
To whomsoever it may be that . . . — Littri. 
Whosoever ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^<i ^^^^ ^ y^^ 

was mistaken. — Hanche, 
To whomsoever we speak we should be 

polite. — Zi«r<f. 



For the rule of the second subjunctive after the relatives qui and que, see 47. 
For the rule of the second subjunctive after the conjunction que connecting the 
clauses when d qui or de qui begins the sentence, see 36. 



51. With Compound Indefinite Adjectives, such as : 



Quel que, whoever, whatever. 
Quel . . . que, whoever, whatever, 
Tel . . . que whoever, whatever. 

Quel qu'il soit, nul rempart ne le 

pent prot^ger. 
Quel qu'il soit, le Fran9ais veut 

im maitre. 

Quels que soient les humains, il 
faut vivre avec eux. 



Quelque . . 

inative). 
Quelque . . 

sative). 



qui, whatever (nom- 
que, whatever (accu- 



Whoever he may be, no rampart 
can protect him. — Anodot, 

The Frenchman requires a mas- 
ter, whoever he may be. — 
Voltaire. 

Whatever human beings may be, 
it is necessary to live with 
them. — Qreaset, 
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Quelles que soient vos yues . . . 

Quel de ces deux partis que Yous 
choisissiez. 

En quel lieu que ce soit, ]e veux 
Buivre tee pas. 

Un auteur, tel qu'il solt, se re- 
garde comme le juge de tout 
autre auteur. 

La liberie doit vaincre & tel prix 

que ce soit. 
Quelque Industrie qui paraisse 

dans ce que font les animaux. 

Quelque effort que fassent les 
hommes, leur nSant paratt 
partout. 

Quelques efforts qu'il ait fsAta, 

Sur quelque mati^re qu'on vou- 

mt.* 



Whatever may be your views.— 

Academie, 
Whichever of these two parties 

you may choose. — J, J. Bona- 

aeau. 
In any place whatever I desire to 

follow thy footsteps.—MoZicre. 
An author, whoever he may be, 

regards himself the judge of 

every other author. — V<xum- 

narguea. 
Liberty is destined to conquer at 

whatever cost. — Mignet. 
Whatever industry may appear 

in that which animals do. — 

Bo88tiet. 
Whatever effort men may make, 

their nothingness appears ev- 
erywhere. — Bo88uet, 
Whatever efforts he may have 

made. — AcadSmie. 
Upon whatever subject on©^ 

wished. —JJoKm. 



Note. — 1. Quel . . . qitet with noun between the separated partu is obsolete. 

2. Quelque . . . qui, Jhe nominative, is not common. 

3. The nominative with any verb except the verb itre is formed by a circtimlocn- 
tion with itre. 

Qnel que soit le serment qui nous engage. Whatever oath binds you. — Ayer» 

4. Quel . . . que and tel. , , que may be used, however, as predicate nominative. 

5. Tel . . . que belongs here only when used as relative. See 63. 

6. Quelque . . . que is a solecism of the 14th century in place of quel . . . que, 

7. All these adjectives agree in gender and number with their nouns. 



53. With Compound Indefinite Adverbs, such as : 



Quelque que, however. 

Oh que, wherever, 

Comme que, imwhateverwayf how- 
ever, 

Ck>mbien que, however much, hoW' 
ever. 



que, hoiDever, 

que, 80 much as, how 



Pour . 
Tant . , 
ever. 
Si . . . que, so as, however. 
Tout . . . que, aU as, however. 



PUEP08E. 
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Quelque puissants qu'ils soient, 

je ne les crains point. 
Oil que vous alliez, conformez- 

vous aux moeurs du pays. 

CJomme que ]e lasse, il m'empoi- 

sonnera. 
Gombien que les malhonngtes 

gens prosp^rent, nepensez pas 

qu'ils soient heureuz. 
Pour grands que soient les rois, 

lis sont ce que nous sommes. 

Jje dernier, si petit qu'il soit, est 

un grand homme. 
Tout int4ressante que soit cette 

question, elle demeure pres- 

que insoluble. 
Tant obstin^ qu*il puisse Stre. 



However powerful they may be, 
I do not fear them. — Academie, 

Wherever you go, conform to the 
customs of the country. — 
Academie, 

However I may act, he will poi- 
son me. — J. J. Rousseau. 

However much dishonest people 
may prosper, do not think 
they are happy. — Marmontel. 

However great kings may be, 
they are Just what we are. — 
OomeUle. 

The last, however small he may 
be, is a great man. — Scribe. 

However Interesting this ques- 
tion may be, it remains almost 
iiiaoluhle. — Chateaibbriand. 

However obstinate he may be. — 
Descartes, 

NoTK. — 1. Several of the adverbs In this lint do not usually belong here, and only 
when tiiey have the signifloation assigned them above do they come under this rule. 
Borne are used to-day only in established idioms. 

2. Tout . . que usually introduces a /act and takes the indicative. 
Tout cass^ que Je suis Je conrs toute la All broken as I am, I traverse all the 

viUe. city. — OomHUe. 

53. Bemabks. 

1. The Compound BekxHve clause denoting concession or condition illustrates 
Rules 64 and 74. 

2. The adjective tel . . que and the adverbs pour . . . que, tant . . . que, ei . . . que, 
and tout . . . que, ftirhish a good iUustration of the gradual development of subor- 
dinating relative words from original demonstrative words. [See Whitney's '* Study 
of Language,** p. 114.] 



XI. Purpose. 

54, Rule. — The subjunctive may be used after 
certain conjunctive expressions to denote Pure Purpose. 

55, Rule. — Afin que, pour que, and que, denoting 
Purpose, are always followed by the subjunctive. 
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[Compare vt and ne 'with the subjimctlve in Latin.] 



Je suis venu pour que nous par- 
lions de nos afiEolres. 

Ce livre est toujours sur le bu- 
reau, afin qu'on puisse le con- 
suiter. 

Donnez-moi un lit, que je puisse 

dormir. 
Descends, que je fembrasse. 



I have come in order that we 

X may speak of our afifelrs. — 
Ayer. 

This book is always on the desk 
in order that (k la fin que = to 
the end that) one may consult 
it. — Academie, 

Give me a bed that I may sleep. 
— MerimSe. 

Descend, that I may embrace 
thee. — La Fontaine. 

Note. — Qus comes under this role only when used instead of the fhller forms 
cifin que and pour que, which seldom occurs in Modem French except after impera- 
tives and equivalent expressions, or where it repeats the fuller form. See below 59. 

56, Rule. — De manidre que, de sorte que, de 
fagon que, and the like, are always followed by the 
subjunctive when they denote Purpose, and by the irir 
dicative when they denote Result. 

67. Purpose, with the subjunctive. 



II travaille de fa9on qu'il puisse 
vivre. 

Parlez toujours de f a9on que Ton 
vous comprenne. 

II faut toujours se conduire de 
mani^re qu'on n'ait aucun re- 
proche d.se l^re. 



He labors in such a way that (in 
order that) he may be able to 
live.— littr^. 

Speak always in such a manner 
that one may understand you. 
—Ayer. 

We should always so conduct 
ourselves (in such a manner 
that) we may have no reproach 
to make to ourselves.— Acade- 
mie, 

Bring it about so that (Latin /ac 
v£) I may see Diego privately. 
— Le Sage. 

58. Result with the indicative, 
II travaille de fa9Qn qu'il pent He labors in such a way that (so 
vivre. that, as a result) he is able to 

liYe.—LUtri. 



Faites en sorte que je puisse voir 
secr^tement DiSgo. 
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La nuit vint, de fa9on que je fus Night came, so that I was con- 
, contraint de me retirer. strained to withdraw. — Acor 

demie, 
n s'est compromis de telle sorte, J9e lias compromised himself in 
qu'on aura bien de la peine & such a manner that one will 

le tirer d'embarras. ^ have much difficulty in extri- 

cating him from embarrass- 
ment. — Academie, 

None. — These three co^jnnddve expressions are exact synonymes. 

59. Eemarks. 

1. 4/^n de and pour are frequently, and de /aeon d, de manUre d, en aorte de, 
are sometimes used with the infinitive to express purpose. 

Je consens k me perdre afin de la sau ver. I consent to destroy myself in order to 

save her. — Oomeille. 
H seleva pour s*en aller. He rose in order to go away. — Le Sage, 

2. Where there are two clauses of purpose, for variety the first may he c^/ln de 
with the infinitive, and the second (ajin) que with the subjunctive. 

Afin de faire voir mon innocence k mes In order to make my judges see my In- 
juges, et que Timposteur ne triomphe nocence and (in order) that the im- 

paa de la v^ritd . . . postor may not triumph over the 

truth...— Zittr<f. 

3. In most cases q/fn and pour are exact synonymes, yet pour properly denotes a 
general, and ajln a specific aim. 

Les fllles d*un certain &gefont tout ce G-irls of a certain age do all they can to 
qu*elles peuvent pour plaire, afin de please, in order to gain for themselves 

se procurer un marl. a husband. — Oirard. 

4. In old French d ce que was used with the subjunctive to denote purpose. This 
sometimes appears to-day. 

n veilla k ce que les Danois n'opprimas. He took care that the Danes should not 
sent pas les Anglais. oppress the Angles. — Duruy. 

5. De manUre and d ce que sometimes appear united. 

Je veux le d^fier de mani%re k ce qu'il I wish to provoke him in such a manner 
s*ensuive combat on d^honneur. ^ that combat or dishonor may be the 

result. — Dunuu. 

6. After verbs of motion the infinitive, without any intervening preposition, is 
often used to express purpose. 

Je viens adorer TEteliiel. ' I come to adore the Eternal. — Racine, 

7. Clauses of Mixed Purpose, purpose involved in object-clauses, relative-clauses, 
and temporal-clauses, are classed for convenience under those different Rules. 
Bee 16, 36, 41, 80. 
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Xn. Besult. 

60, Rule. — After certain conjunctive expressions 
the subjunctive may be used to denote Result. 

[See 56. 58.] 

61. After pour que, and que, so that, that, for. 

U est assez des mes sCmis pour Heissufflcientlyafriendof mine 
que je pulase compter sur lui. so that (pour ce que = for 

this that) I may count upon 
him.— LUtrS, 
C'est une chose trop 6pouvanta- It is a thing too terrible for me 
ble pour que je vous en parle. to speak to you about it. — 

SoiUiL 
Un mois ne passe pas que I'occa- A month does not pass that the 
sion ne yienne. occasion does not present it- 

self. — Michelet, 
Je ne puis que Je n'admire cette I cannot help admiring this mod- 

modestie. esty. — Boasuet. 

Je ne puis cette fois que Je ne les I cannot help excusing them this 

excuse. time. — BoUeau, 

Vous ne pouvez pas que vous You cannot but be right. — Mo- 
. n'ayez raison. Utre. 

Vous n'etes pas si bas que vous You are not so low that you can- 
ne puissiez vous relever. not rise again. — Le Sage, 

Note.— 1. Some intensive word, auch as trop, <U8€» or H, the last only after 
negatives, naualiy stands in the principal clause. 

[Compare ita, tarn etc., before ut and the subjunctive of reeult in Latin.] 

2. Instead of pour que, when both clauses are negative, que . . . n« is used. 
[Compare ut nan, or quin = qtti ne, and the subjunctive of result, after negative 

sentences, in Latin.] 

3. For the use of IM in the subordinate clause, see 130. 

63. Negative Eesult after sans que and que^ without, 
so that not, that not. 

Je sais une secrete issue par oti, I know a secret exit by which I 
sans qu'on le vole, J'irai dans will go into the desert with- 
le desert. out his being seen (without 

that one = so that one will 
not see him.) — Ra/dm, 
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i:iolgnez-le sans qu'il ait aucun Bemove him without his having 
lieu de me croire jaloux. any cause (in such a manner 

that he may have no cause) to 
believe me jealous, -^Radne. 
On lui d^roba sa montre sans His watch was stolen from him 
qu'il s'en aper9At. without his perceiving it.— 

Ayer, 
Bouvent leur repas se passait Often their meal passed without 
sans qu'iis se dissent un mot. their speaking^ word to each 

6ther, — St. Pierre. 
Je ne puis parler, qu'il ne m'in- I cannot speak that he does not 

terrompe. interrupt me. — Ayer, 

II n'a jamais rien f^t qu'il ne Hehasneverdoneanything with- 
m'ait consults. out having consulted me. — 

Aiknne, 

NoTx.— 1. Instead of sons que, when both claoBes are negative, que . ..ne 
is used. 

2. For this use ofne in the sabordinate clanse, see 130. 

3. Sans que meaning ** without thie/aet,** ** were it not that,** denoting a negati?e 
condition, is followed by the indicative. 

63. Rehabks. 

1. Result is mbre regolarly expressed by the indicative after such ooi^jonetiTe 
expressions as : 

De mani^re qne. Tant que. 

De sorte qne. Tellement qne. 

En sorte que. Tel que. 

De &9on qne. Jusque-Ul que. 

8i que. An point que, ete. 

2. The infinitive may denote result after : 

De mani&re k. Pour. 

De fagon iu Sans, eto. 

Bn sorte do. 

8. Result is often denoted by object-clauses and relative-claiues classed for con- 
venience under those different rules. See 16, 41. 

' Xm. Condition. 

64. RlTLB. — A Conditional Period consists of two 
parts: a Condition in the subordinate clause, and a 
Conclusion in the principal clause. 
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66. Rule. — Several forms of Condition are ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive. 

66. Rule for Tenses. — 1. The Present and Per- 
fect assume a condition which may or may not be true. 

2. The Ipiperfect and Pluperfect assume a condition 
contrary toi^he fact or highly improbable. 

67. The CoNDrriON as a Supposition, subjunctive always. 
This is introduced by such a conjunctive expression as : 

Au cas que, in case that, Pos4 le cas que, auppoee the case 

En cas que, in case that. that. 

Le C€U9 pos^ que, suppose the case Pos^ que, suppose that, sfuppose. 

that. Suppos6 le cas que, suppose the 
Le cas suppose que, suppose the case that. 

case that. Suppose que, suppose that, sup- 
pose. 

Pos6 que cela f(it, que feriez- Suppose that were so, what would 

vous ? you do? —Academie. 

En cas que vous persistiez, il In case you persist, it will be 

faudra . . . necessary ... — FineUm. 

Po86 que ces quatre ouvrages Suppose that these four works 

eussent 6t6 achevds , . . had been finished. — J^Kison. 

Je vous ^crirai au cas qu'il me I will write to you in case he 

dise quelque nouvelle. tells me any news. — Seoigne. 

68. The CoNDrnoN as a Proviso. 

1. Pourvu que is always followed by the subjunctive. 

[Compare dummodo with the subjunctive in Latin.] 

Je ne le biame point pourvu qu*il I do not blame him at all pro- 
se oontente. vided he is satisfied. — Nodier. 

2. A condition que takes the indicative to denote a proviso 
accepted as a fact, and the subjunctive to denote a proviso 
not yet accepted, or still uncertain. 
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Je Yous donne cet argent k con- 
dition que vous partirez do- 
main. 



Je vous donne cet argent k con- 
dition que vous partiez de- 
main. 



I give you this money on condi- 
tion that you shall depart to- 
morrow ; (i. e. I assume that 
you accept the condition, and 
I give the money with that 
understanding). 

I. e. if you agree to depart, I will 
give you this money, the con- 
dition is still uncertain. 



NoTS. — Bien entendu qtie, d la charge que, alBO are used with the indicative 
in this sense. 

69. The Condition as an Exception, subjunctive always. 

This is Introduced by such a conjunctive expression as : 

k moins que . . . ne, unleas, Hors que • . . ne, toUhotU, unileaa. 

Que . . . ne, that noU urdeas, 

[Compare niHt etc., with the subjunctive in Latin.] 

A moins qu'unhonmie ne soit un Unless a man be a monster, the 
monstre, la douceur d'une 



f emme triomphe de lui t6t ou 
tard. 
Hors qu*un commandement ne 
vienne, je soutiendrai . . . 



sweetness of a woman tri- 
umphs over him sooner or 
later. — J. J. Rovsaeau, 
Without a command comes, I 
will maintain. —Molikte. 



He will never acknowledge it 
unless you compel him by 
force of blows. — Molikre. 



II ne Tavouera jamais que vous 
ne le r6duisiez k force de 
coups. 
NoTS. — 1. For the nse of ne, see 137. 

2. Q^e is used for d moine que when the principal clause Is negative. 

3. Excepti que, eamf que, hormia que, si ce n^est que, H . . .ne, and hora que 
without the ne, are used with the indicative in this sense. 

70. The Condition as a Concession, subjunctive always. 
1. In AUemaUve Clauaes, introduced by such correlatives as : 

Soit que . . . soit que, he U that Que . . . que, whether . . ^ or, 
, , . orbeit that. Que . . . ou, whether . . . or. 

Soit que . . • ou que, whether ... 
or, 
[Compare Hve » . . Hve, eeu . . tea, in alternative conditions in Latin.] 
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Bespectc^ la v^rit^, solt qu'elle Beepect truth, whether she is of 

vous profite, soit qu'elle con- profit to you, or Is contrary to 

trarle vos int6r§tB. your interests. — Ayer, 

Soit qu'il soit fidMe, soit qu*il ne Whether he is faithful or not, 

le soit pas, elle le oonsiddre. she (the church) considers 

him. — jPoscoZ. 

lis mouraient tons, soit que nous They all died, be it that we 

les traitassions mal,,soit que treated them badly, or be it 

leurs maladies fussent incu- that their maladies were in- 

rabies. curable. — Le Sage, 

Note. — 1. Soit is In reality a snbjiinctive of Desire (see 3), and the aubjitnctiTe 
following que ia equivalent to a snbject-clanse after imperaonals. See 36. 

2. Ou que \b for the fall cu 8oU que, which was formerly need. 

3. Que . . . que, and gue . . . ou, in reality introdace a Bnbjnnctive of Desire. Qn*il 
le fasse, qa'il ne le faaae pas. (Literally) Let him do it, or let him not do it. 

4. These have all come, however, to be regarded as conjunctions introducing 
subordinate clauses. 

2. In Iwoerted Cflaueea. 

Rule. — The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjtjncj- 
TrvE of certain verbs may express a condition by plac- 
ing the verb before its subject. 

These verbs are : 
Avoir, to have. Devoir, to be deatmed, 

Etre, to be, 

NoTB. —Barely with other verbs. 

[Compare similar uses in English with " to have " and « to be ; " ** had I money," 
''were he here," etc.; also the common practice in German with all verbs.] 

Fiit-ce son propre fils, voudrait- Were this (if this were) his own 
il laisser vivre un coupable ? son, would he be willing to let 

a guilty one live^ — Racme, 
lis auraient r6sist6, n'eiiit 6t6 le They would have resisted, had 
canon. it not been for the cannon. — 

Pohaard, 
Duss6-]e Stre biam6, ]e vous sou- Even should I be blamed, I will 
tiendrai. sustain you. — LUtre. 

Note. — i: For ne alone in negative conditions, see 1S7, 4. 
2. Quand mSme, even if, is used with the conditional tenses in this sense. 
Quand mdme je le voudrais, je ne le Even if I should desire, I would not be 
pourrais pas. able to do it. — Ayer, 
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3. In a PHncipdl CUniae of Deaire, See 6, 8. 
Qu'il parle, tout se talt. Let him gpeak (if he speak) all 

are silent. ^Academie. 

71, The Condition with «t, if. 

Rule. — The Pluperfect Subjxtnctivb may be 
used with «i to express a condition, instead of the Plvr 
perfect Indicative^ or the Conditional Perfect. 

S*il m'eiit era, il n'edt point fait If he had listened to me, he 
de vers. would not have made verses. 

— BoOeau. 

Si J'eusse 6t6 m^chant, ]e serais If I had been wicked, I should 
heureux. be happy. — VoUaiare. 

Oh serais-]e aujourd'hui, si ma Where should I be to-day if my 
main n'e(it r^prlmd vos com- hand had not repressed your 

plots? plots ? — Racine. 

NoTB. — 1. The indicative is Uie regular mood with H^ the imperfect and plU' 

perfect being need in conditions of this nature. The subjunctive was frequent in 

this form in the 17th century, and in the 18th more frequent than to-day. 
2. The conclusion may be in the Plux>erf ect Subjunctive. See 13. 
8. For ne alone in negative conditions, see 137, 3. 

7!8, Condition in Comparative Clauses. 

Rule. — The Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are sometimes used in Comparative clauses 
to express a condition, with an Ellipsis of the real 
conclusion. 

This is introduced by comme si, as if. 

[Compare similar constructions with qtiasi, etc., and the snbjnnctive in Latin. J 
II n*osait avancer, comme s'U He dared not advance, as if he 

edt crainte d'etre maltrait^. had fear of being maltreated. 

— Academie. 

Votre majesty devinait Juste, Tour Majesty divined rightly, as 
- comme si elle eiit le don de la if you had the gift of fore- 
prescience, knowledge. — Maetmer, 

II r^ardait tons les hommes. He regarded all men as (he would 
comme s'ils eussent ^te mas- have regarded them) if they 

ques. had been masked. — Findon. 
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Louis ch^rissait sa peau comme 
si elle Gdt valu quelque chose. 

Je vous consolais, comme si 
notre Bome edt fait toutes vos 
craintes. 



Louis w-as taking care of his hide 

as if it had been of some value. 

— Onvtier. 
I was consoling you as If our 

Bome had caused all your . 

fears. — ComeiUe. 



73. Condition after qiie = si. 

Rule. — In order to avoid the repetition of si in a 
second of two consecutive conditional clauses, que is 
used, in which case the subjunctive follows, whatever 
the mood that follows si. 



If he has money, and if the house 
please (pleases) him, why does 
he not purchase it ? 

If this man were alive, and he 
should hear you speak to me 
as you do. he could not be 
satisfied. — (7. iSand. 

All is lost if the author has not 
noticed that the year began at 
Easter, and if he has dated it 
from the Ist of January. — 
ChcUeayJbriand. 

But if Moli^re had treated this 
subject, he would have direct- 
ed it towards a philosophic 
end. — Chamfort. ^ 

NOTK.— When two or more kindred subordinate clauses follow in snocession, 
instead of repeating the introductory particle, whatever it may be, as is some> 
times done, more frequently the repetition is avoided by using que in all clauses 
after the first. In such cases the construction after que is the same as it would be 
if the original particle were repeated. The only exception is when it represents 
H, as seen above. 

XIV. Concession. 

74. Rule. — Cokcession is regularly denoted by 
the subjunctive. 



S*il a de Targent et que la maison 
lui plaise (or si la maison lui 
platt), pourquoi ne Tach^te-t- 
ilpas? 

Si cet homme ^tait vivant et qu'il 
vous entendtt me parler 
comme vous faites, il ne pour- 
rait pas ^tre content. 

Tout est perdu si Tauteur n'a pas 
remarqu6 que I'ann^e com- 
mencait k Piques et qu'il I'ait 
dat6e du ler Janvier. 

Mais que MoU^re edt trait6 ce 
sujet, 11 I'eut dirig6 vers un 
but philosophique. 
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76, Pure Concession is introduced by : 



Bien que, weU thai, although, . 
Encore que, atiU thai, eventhcmgh. 
En d6pit que, in spite of, though. 
Ja9oit que, he it thai, though. 

Bien qu*il change d*4tat, il ne 
change point d'4me. 

L'envie honore le m^rite, encore 
qu'elle s'efforce de I'avilir. 

En d^pit qu'on en ait, elle se fait 

aimer. 
Un ministre avait 4crit qu'il 

ti'avait jamais consenti, ja9oit 

qu'il y eiit consenti. 

Malgre que je ne veuille pas. 
Je Yous aime, nonobstant que 
vous m'ayez fait bien du mal. 

Quoiqu'il se fiit vendu k la cour, 
il n*6tait pourtcmt pas vil. 

Quoiqu'il ne soit que lundi, et 
que celle-cl ne parte que 
mecredi, je commence k cau- 
ser avec vous. 



Malgr6 que, in 8pvte of, aUhough. 

Nonobstant que, notunthatanding, 
although. 

Quoique, however, aUhough. 

Que = quoique, aUhough. 

Although he may change his con- 
dition, he does not change at 
all his nature. — ComeiUe. 

Envy honors merit, even though 
it strives to depreciate it. — 
Marmoniel, 

She makes herself loved in spite 
of us. — Motive, 

A minister had written that he 
had never consented, although 
he had consented to it. — Boa- 
euet. 

Although I do not wish. — , Oattel. 

I love you, notwithstanding you 
have done me much evil. — 
J. J. Rousseau. 

Although he had sold himself to 
the court, he was nevertheless 
not vile. — Mignet. 

Though it is only Monday, and 
this (letter) does not leave un- 
til Wednesday, yet I com- 
mence to chat with you. — 
Mme. Sevigne. 

NoTB. — 1. En dipit que is a Boleclsm which arose In the 16th century, and 
though much used in the 17th century, occurred only with avoir. It arose from the 
prepositional-locution en depit de, in spite of, which was combined with the rel- 
ative pronoun que in the sense of a compound indefinite relative. JFn d^pit que fen 
aie = quelque depit que fen aie = en dipit'demoi, in the spite which I may have 
of it, whatever spite I may have of it, in spite of me. 

2. Malgr6 que arose in a similar manner from mal grS que = quelque mal gri que. 
Malgri que fen aie, whatever the dislike I may have of it, 1. e. however, although I 
may dislike it. This is seldom used except in idioms with avoir. 

3. In modern Frendh these two locutions have lost their original meanings and are 
treated as adverbs. Malgrique is found rarely with the indicative. 

Malgr^ que je f us mal satisfait. Although I was illy satisfied.— 2>6 Vigny. 
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4. Jagoit que = j4 Boit que. The old form was JA eoit ce que. Jctqoii que 1b 
now obsolete. 

6. Q^e is occasionally used to avoid the repetition of quoique, 

76. Concession in Alternative Clauses, introduced by 
the correlatives found under 70, 1. 

Qu'il soit brave guerrier, qu'il Though he be a brave warrior, 
soit grand capitaine, je lui ra- though he be a great captain, 

battral cette humeur. I will lower this pride for 

him. — ComeiUe. 

NoTX. — These are closely allied to conditions in Alternative ckmees, which 
see 70, 1. 

77. Concession in Inverted Clauses. 

Rule. — The Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive of certain verbs may express a Concession 
by placing the verb before its subject. 

These verbs are : 
Avoir, to have. Devoir, to be destined. 

fltre, to he. 

Note. — Rarely with other verbs. 

Eut-il 6te Richelieu, il mt tomb6. Though it had been Richelieu, he 

would have fallen. — Mignet. 
Eiit-on cent belles qualites, on Though one had a hundred beau- 
regarde les gens par leurs m6- tif ul qualities, one regards 

chants c6tes. people by their bad qualities. 

— Molvhre. 
Le singe, fiit-il v§tu de pourpre, The monkey, though he were 
est toujours singe. clothed in purple, is always a 

monkey. — Ayer. 
M'en co<itat-ll grand chose. Though it should cost me much. 



- Moliere. 



78. Eemarks. 



1. The subjanctivc of Conceaaion is closely connected with that of Condition in 
some of its forms. Bee 70, 1, 2, and 3. 

2. The subjunctive of Desire, in a principal clause, often expresses concession. 
Bee 7, and 8. 

3. The subjunctive after compound indefinite adverbs, especially after H . . . que, 
tant . . . que &nd pour . . . que, often expresses a concession. See 62. 
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XV. Canse. 

79, Rule. — After certain negative locutions the 
subjunctive is used to express the Denlal of a Cause. 

This Is iDtroduced by such locutions as : 

Ge n'est pas que, Uianot because, Non pas que, not that, not heca/uae. 
Loin que, it is far Hiat, fair from. Non que, not that, not because, 
[Compare non quo, non quod, non quin, etc., with the subjunctive in Latin.] 

8i je Yons fais cette observation. If I make to you this observation, 
cen'estpasquej'aierintention it is not because I have the 

de vous offenser. intention of offending you. — 

Ayer. 

Je desappronve votre projet, non I disapprove of your project, not 
pasquejeveuillem'yopposer. because I wish to oppose it. 

— Ayer, 

Oe n'est pas que nous eussions Kot that we had agreeable voices, 
des voix agr^ables, mais nous but we sang. — Le Sage, 

chantions. 

L'adversit6, loin qu*elle soit un Adversity, far from being an evil, 
mal, est souvent un remede et is often a remedy and counter- ' 

contre- poison de la prosperity. poison to prosperity. — Aydt, 

Nam. — 1. These may be regarded as subject-clauses after negative impersonals. 

2. Cause Is regularly expressed by the indicative with such particles as, parce- 
que, de ce que, d cattae que, c^est que, puisque, car, comme, que, etc., etc. 

3. For ne alone in the subordinate clause, see 139. 

4. The Indicative is sometimes found. 
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80. Rule. — The subjunctive is used to express 
an action antecedent to the action of the principal 
verb, and immediately dependent upon it. 

This is introduced by : 

Avant que, before that, before, Plutot que,* before that, before, 

Devant que, before that, before. Que = Avant que, before. 

[Compare antequam and priusquam with the subjunctive in Latin.] 
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Avant qu'on nous Tarrache, souf- Before one tear him from ns, 
frez que je le cache. suffer me to conceal him. — 

Bacme. 

JjQ rol voulut voir ce chef- The king wished to see this mas- 
d'oBuvre avant mtoe qu'il tdt ter-piece, even before it was 
acheve. finished. — Voltaire, 

lis pourraient d^truire le cardinal They might destroy the Cardinal 
devant qu'il eilt le temps de before he should have time to 

s'^tablir. establish himself. — Bockefow- 

comld, 

lis combattront pliitot etl'ime et They will fight both armies be- 

I'autrearm^e quepasund'eux fore that (literally, sooner 

renonce aux honneurs d'un tel than, rather than,) one of 

choix. them renounce the honors of 

such a choice. — OomeiUe, 

Ne venez point id que vous Do not come here until you have 

n'ayez de mes nouvelles. news from me. — Mme. Sivigne, 

Je ne quitte point que mon amom: f will not quit until my love has 

n'ait obtenu ce point. obtained this point. — Racine, 

Note.— 1. Que is used for avant que only after negative sentences, and then ne 
must be used before the subjunctive. See 140. 

2. 2i'e is found rarely after avant que. 

3. Devant que is seldom used to-day, though frequent in the 17th century. 

4. A little earlier aina que, ainqoia que, and primea que were common. 
6. Avant (que) de and devant que (de) are often used with the infinitive. 

6. Aprea que^ after that, the opposite of avant que is followed by the indicative. 

81, Rule. — The subjunctive is used to denote a 
limit of time that involves a purpose. 

This is introduced by : 

En attendant que, awaiting thcat, Jusqu'lt tant que, untU. 

untU, 
Jusqu'lt ce que, up to the time Tant que, ao long that, tm, 

that, tm, 

[Compare dum, donee and qiMad with the subjunctive in Latin.] 

Je serai votre p^re jusqu'^ que I will be your father till you have 

vous ayez retrouve le v6tre. found yours again. — FmeUm, 

Je vais trainer une mourante vie I am going to drag out a lingering 

tant que par ta poursuite elle life until I am deprived of it by 

me soit ravie. your persecution. — ComeiUe. 
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En attendant que vous soyez "Waiting until you are better in- 
mieux inform^. formed. — Academie. 

Je ne sors point d*ici qu'on ne I depart not from here till I am 
m*en chasse. driven away. — Reffnard, 

Note. — 1. These are followed by the IndicatiTe when they Bimply denote limit 
of time, i.e. when a simple /act is expressed. 

2. Tant que belongs here only when equal Uijitsqu*^ ee que, 
8. Attendant que is poetic for en attendant que, 

4. Juaqu*d is often followed by the infinitive. 

5. Qfte is used forjusqu^d ce que after negative clauses, and then ne must be used 
in the subordinate clause. See 140, 

83, Rule. — The subjunctive may be used with 
certain locutions which express extent of time. 

This is introduced by : 

Du plus loin que, as far as, D'aussi plus loin que, as far as, 

Du plud loin que Je me sou- As far as I can (may) remember, 
vienne, la chose Stait ainsi. the thing was thus. — lAJUbre. 

NoTB. — When these denote extent of space they require the indicative. 

83, Rule. — Rarely the subjunctive is used with a 
locution analogous to the above, but which expresses 
extent of space. 

This is introduced by : Au plus loin que, the farthest that, . 

Au plus loin que ma vue puisse As far as my sight can reach, I 
s'etendre, je n'aper9ois rien. perceive nothing. — IMre, 
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SECTION THIRD. 
THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 



I. Definitions. 

84. The Sequence of Tenses is the temporal relation 
which the subordinate clause sustains to the principal 
clause, the tense of the former being determined by that 
of the latter. 

86. In speaking of the time denoted by any verb, we 
must distinguish between time which is present, past, or 
future, with reference to the time of the speaker, that is, 
Absolute Time, and time which is present, past, or future, 
with reference to the principal verb upon which the verb in 
question depends, that is, Relative Time. 

86. Tenses which denote Absolute Time, like those of 
the Indicative, follow one another with great freedom, but 
those which denote Relative Time, like those of the Sub- 
junctive, are subject to special rules for the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

87* Though the tenses ot the Subjunctive do not mark 
the time of the action so definitedly as do those of the 
Indicative, yet they do mark with exactness the Complete- 
ness or Incompleteness of the action. 



n. Rules and niustratlons. 

88. Rule. — The Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive denote Incomplete action. 

Je crains qu'il ne vienne. I fear lest he may come. 

Je craignais qu*il ne vtnt I was fearing lest he might oome. 
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89. Rule. — The Perfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive denote tJomplete action. 

Je crains qu'il ne soit venu. I fear lest he may have come. 

Je cralgnais qu'il ne fut venu. I was fearing lest he might have 

come. 

90. Rule. — Tenses are divided into Primary and 
Secondary. 

A. PBHUlBT TEHSES. 

1. Present. 

2. Perfect. 

3. Future. 

. 4. Future Perfect. 

B. SECOHDABT TENSES. 

1. Imperfect. 

2. Pluperfect. 

3. Preterite. 

4. Preterite Perfect. 

5. Conditional. 

6. Conditional Perfect* 

91. Rule of Sequence. — Primary Tenses are 
followed by Primary Tenses; Secondary Tenses 
are followed by Secondary Tenses. 

Tabular Illustrations. 

92. The Subjunctive dependent on Primary Tenses. 
A. The PBESEHT ezpressing INCOMPLETE ACTION. 

1. Je Grains qu'il ne vienne. I fear lest he may come. 

2. J'ai craint qu'il ne vienne. I have feared lest he may come. 

3. Je craindrai qu'il ne vienne. I shall fear lest he may come. 

4. J'aural craint qu'il ne vienne. I shall have feared lest he may 

come. 
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B. The PERFECT expressing COMPLETED ACTION. 



1. Je Grains qu'il De soit venu. 

2. J*ai craint qu'il ne soit venu. 



I fear lest he may have come. 
I have feared lest he may have 
come. 

3. Jecraindrai qu'il ne soit venu. I shall fear lest he may have 

come. 

4. J'aurai craint qu'il ne soit I shall have feared lest he may 
venu. have come. 

93. The Subjunctive dependent on Secondary Tenses. 

A. The IMPERFECT expressing: INCOMPLETE ACTION. 



1. Je craignais qu'il ne vint. 

2. J'avais craint qu'il ne vtnt. 

3. Je craignis qu'il ne vlnt. 

4. J'eus craint qu'il ne vtnt. 

5. Je craiudrais qu'il ne vint. 

6. J'aurais craint qu'il ne vint. 



I was fearing lest he might come. 
I had feared lest he might come. 
I feared lest he might come. 
I had feared lest he might come. 
I should fear lest he might come. 
I should have feared lest he 
might come. 

B. The PLUPERFECT expressing: COMPLETED ACTION. 

1. Je craignais qu'il ne fut venu. I was fearing lest he might have 

come. 

2. J'avais craint qu'il ne ttt venu. I had feared lest he might, have 

come. 

3. Je craignis qu'il ne fiit venu. I feared lest he might have come. 

4. J'eus craint qu'il ne fiit venu. I had feared lest he might have 

come. 

5. Je craindrais qu'il ne fiit venu. I should fear lest he might have 

come. 

6. J'aurais craint qu'il ne f(it I should have feared lest he 
venu. might have come. 

94. E.EMABKS. 

I 

1. This is only an attempt to arrange in tabulated form the regular combinations 
which may arise in accordance with the Rule given. Though all these combinations 
appear Ih the literature of the Modem Period, yet we must not make the mistake 
of supposing that they have ever been of equal frequency. Some of them are seen but 
seldom, such, for example, as the Preterite Perfect and Future Perfect followed by 
dependent Subjunctive Clauses. 

2. In order to give brevity, unity, and clearness to the illustrations, the same 
verb has been employed throughout, though different verbs and different Subjunc- 
tive Constructions might have in some cases brought out the connection better. 
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3. It would be an error to suppose that all Subjunctive Constructions may be freely 
used in the various combinations. Few can be so employed, while the larger 
number are restr^ed, either from the signification of the principal verb, or from 
the nature of the construction, to a small number of combinations, and some even to 
a single one. 

Sentences in Illustration. 

95 • The Subjunctive dependent on Primary Tenses. 
A. The FBESE]Srr ezpressinff INCOMPLETE AGTIOH. 



1. Que faut-il que je fasse? 

2. L'axgent m'a acquis le plus 
precieux ami que j'aie. 

8. Quoi qu'il m*en coiite, je serai 
fidMe au roi. 

4. Quand ils auront permis 
qu'elle paraisse. 



What ought I to do? — Hicgo. 
The money has obtained for me 

the most precious friend I 

have. — FeneUm. 
"Whatever it may cost me, I will 

be faithful to the king. — 

Fmelon. 
When they shall have permitted 

her to appear. — Fenelon, 



B. The PESFECT ezpressinff COMPLETED ACTION. 



1. Kous sommes les demiers aux- 
quels il ait ^te donn6 de la 
contempler. 

2. II n'a jamais rien fait qu'il ne 
m'ait consults. 

3. II ne dormira plus qu'il n'ait 
fait un sonnet. 



We are the last to whom it has 
been given to contemplate it. 
— A. de TocqunviUe, 

He has never done anything till 
he has consulted me.—JEtienne. 

He will no longer go to sleep un- 
til he has made a sonnet. — 
Boileau, 



96. The Subjunctive dependent on Secondary Tenses. 
A- The IMPERFECT expressing: INCOMPLETE ACTION. 



1. II fallait emp§cher qu'on ne 
tir&t sur elle. 

2. Qui I'eut cm qu*on d^t voir 
les glaivte briller? 



3. 



Dieu permit 
I'emportat. 



que Josabeth 



It was necessary to prevent it 

from being fired on. — Thiers, 
Who would have believed it, that 

we were to see swords flash? 

— Racine, 
God permitted Josabeth to carry 

him away. — Badne. 
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4. Les habitants eurent aban- 
donD6 la ville avant que Ten- 
nemi y entr^t. 

5. Mieux vaudrait que le soleil 
perdit ses rayons. 

6. La soBurauraitvoulu que Bou- 
mestau sign&t un papier. 



The inhabitants had abandoned 
the city before the enemy en- 
tered it,— Grammaire NaJbirdU. 

It would be better that the sun 
should lose his rays. — Chor 
teaubriand. 

The sister would have desired 
that Boumestan should sign a 
paper. — Daudet. 



B. The PLUPESFEGT expressing: COMPLETED ACTION. 



1. C'etait peu que sa main eiit 
aiguis^ le fer. 

2. S'il m'eiit cm, il n'eiit point 
fait de vers. 

3. EUe ne se leva pas, quoique 
M6niclelui eut cri^ de loin. 

4. Nous eumes regrett^ qull fut 
malade. 

5. Je voudrais qu*il m'eut co<it6 
deux doigts. 

6. Tu ne te serais jamais imaging 
que je fusse devenu meta- 
physicien. 



It was not enough that his hand 
had sharpened the iron. — Boi- 
leau. 

If he had listened to me, he would 
not have made verses. — Boir 



She did not rise, though M6nicle 
had cried to her from afar. — 
DavdeL 

We had regretted that he was 
sick. — Ev{/ene. 

I would wish that it had cost mo 
two fingers. — Molik'e. 

You would never have imagined 
that 1 would have become a 
metaphysician. — Montesquieu, 



JH. Further Application of the Rule of 
Sequence. 

97« Rule. — The Rule for the Sequence of Ten- 
ses (91) applies to verbs dependent upon the Impera- 
tive Mood. 

Prends garde qu'on ne te voie. Take care, lest one see you, — 

Dumas. 
Ne Yous souvenez plus qu'il vous Ko longer remember that he has 
ait offens^. offended you. — Racine, 



FURTHER APPLICATION OF RULE. 
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98. Rule. — As the Tenses of the Subjunctive in 
Principal Clauses denote absolute time, a verb de- 
pendent upon them comes under the Rule. (91.) 



Plaise k Dieu qu'il vienne ! 
Plaise k Dieu qu'il soit venu ! 
PlTit&Dieuqu*iIvlntI 
Qui l*eut cm qu'on diit voir lea 
glaives briller? 



God grant that lie may come ! 
God grant that he may have come ! 
Would to God he might come ! 
Who would have believed that we 
were to see swords flash? — 



99. Rule. — If a Subjunctive depend upon a JDepevr 
dent Subjunctive^ the tense of each verb is determined 
by the Principal Verb of the Sentence, 



Vn philosophe aneien voulait 
qu'on priAt k haute voix afin 
que chacun pilt se convaincre 
qu'on ne demandait rien aux 
dieux dont on eilt k rougir. 

Un philosophe modeme veut 
qu'on prie ^ haute voix, afin 
que chacun puisse se con- 
vaincre qu'on ne demande rien 
k Dieu dont on ait k rougir. 

Trajan avait pour maxime qu'il 
fallait que ses concitoyens le 
trouvassent tel qu'il eiit voulu 
trouver I'empereur, s'il eiit 6te 
simple citoyen. 



An ancient philosopher wished 
that one should pray aloud, in 
order that every one might be 
convinced that he was asking 
nothing of the gods at which he 
would have to blush. — Ayer, 

A modem philosopher desires 
that one pray aloud, in order 
that every one may be con- 
vinced that he is asking 
nothing of God at which he 
may have to blush. — Ayer, 

Trajan had a maxim that it was 
essential that his fellow cit- 
izens should find him such as 
he would have wished to find 
the emperor, if he had been a 
simple citizen. — Ayer, 



lOO, Rule. — As Infinitives and Participles de- 
note only relative time, the tense of verbs dependent 
upon them is determined by the Principal Verb of 
the Sentence. 
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Je ne pouvais comprendre qu'un I could not comprehend how a 

homme piit se rendte si ml- man could render himself so 

serable. miserable. — Fenelon. . , 

Narbal attendait mon depart Narbal awaited my departure 

. oraignant que je nefusse^dS- fearing iQst I might b^ dis- 

couvert. covered. — Fendon^ 



IV, Tense-Equivalents. 

101. The two Future and the two Conditional Tenses 
are wanting in the Subjunctive, but its four tenses readily 
supply these from the nature of the mood and its indefinite 
temporal relations. 

103. These Tense-Equivalents may be tabulated as 
follows : 

1. The Pbesbnt Subjunctive re- j 1. The Present. 

presents: (2. The Future. 

2. The Perfect Subjunctive re- j 1. The Perfect. 

presents : { 2. The Future Perfect. 

^- '^'l^r^^T^'' S^^^^^i2: ?hePRE^S 

represents . J 3 rj^y^^ Conditional. 

^- ^tr^^r^^^'''^ SUBJUNCTIVE ( ^ ^^e ^^™,^^^^^^^^^^, 

represents. ( 3. The CJonditional Perfect. 

Illustrations. 
103* The Present Subjunctive may represent : 

1. The Present. 

Je ne crois pas que ce soit lui. I do not think it is he. 

[Est-ce lui ? Je ne le crois pas. Is it he ? I do not think so.] ' 

[Je crois que c'est lui. I think it is he.] 

II suffit qu'on me craigne. It is enough that I am feared. — 

Racine, 
[Onmecraint. Ilsufflt. I am feared. That is enough.] 



TENSE-EQUIVALENTS. 
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2. The 
Je ne crois pas qu'il sorte. 
[Sortira-t-il? Je ne le crois pas. 
[Je crois qu'il sortira. 
N'attendez-vous pas que je r6- 

ponde. 
[Je r^pondrai. Ne I'attendez pas. 
N'esp^rez plus que Ton vieime h, 

votre aide. 
[On ne viendra pas k votre aide. 

Ne I'esp^rez plus. 



Ftjttjbb. \ 

I do not think he will depart. 

Will he depart? I do not think so.] 

I think he will depart.] 

Do not wait until I reply. — Pas- 
cal, 

I will reply. Do not wait.] 

Hope no longer that they will 
come to your aid, — Ponaard. 

They will not come to your aid. 
Hope for it no longer.] 



104, The Perfect Subjunctive may represent : 

1. ThePEBFECT. 



Je ne crois pas qu'il soit venu. 
[Est-il venu ? Je ne le crois pas. 
J'ai peur qu'il ait dit ti'op. 

[A-t-il dit trop ? J'en ai peur. 
II n'a jamais rfen fait qu'il ne 

m'ait consulte. 
[II m'a toujours consults avant 

qu'il ait fait quelque chose. 



I do not think he has come. 
Has he come ? I do not think so.] 
I fear he has said too much. — 

Bourrienne. 
Has he said too much ? I fear so.] 
He has never done anything until 
he has consulted me.-^Etienne. 
He has always consulted mo be- 
fore doing anything.] 



2. The FuTUBE Pbbfect. 



Je ne crois pas qu'il ait fini avant 
domain. 

[Aura-t-il fini avant demain? 
Je ne le crois pas. 

[Je crois qu'il aura fini avant de- 
main. 

J'attends, pour I'epouser, que j'aie 
fait fortune. 

Je ne mangerai rien que je n'aie 
vu mon p^re. 



I do not think he will have 
finished before to-morrow. 

Will he have finished i)efore to- 
morrow ? I do not think so.] 

I think he will have finished be- 
fore to-morrow.] 

In order to marry her, I am wait- 
ing until I shall have made a 
fortune. — Scribe. 

I will eat nothing till I shall have 
seen my father. — Berquin, 



106. The Imperfect Subjunctive may represent : 
1. The Impebfect. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il Ifit lorsque 
j'entrai. 



I did not think he was reading 
when I entered. 
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[Je croyais qu'il lisait lorsque 

j'entrai. 
On ne s'apercevait pas qu'on par- 

l£lt 4 une personne bI ^levde. 

II ne doutait point qu'il ne tdt 
mort. / 



I thought he was reading when 

I entered.] 
It was not perceived that they 

were speaking to a person so 

distinguished. — Boastiet.' 
He did not doubt that he was 

dead. — Feneion, 



2. The Pbetebitk. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il sorttt hier. 

[Sortit-il hier? Je^ne le croyais 
. pas. 
Je croyais que tout fut perdu. 

[Tout fut perdu et je le croyais. 
Je lui al payd cette somme avant 
qu'il partit. 



I did not tiiiink he went out yester- 
day. 

Did he go out yesterday? I did 
not think so.] 

I thought all was lost. — La Fon- 
taine, 

All was lost, and I thought so.] 

I paid him that sum before he 
left. — Duvivier. 



3. The CJONDITIONAL. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il vlnt. 
[Je croyais qu'il viendrait. 
Pomp^e aspirait 4 des honneurs 
qui le distinguassent. 

Je voudrais que le repas fiit plus 
digne de vous dtre offert. 



I did not believe he would -come. 
I thought he would come.] 
Pompey aspired to honors which 

should distinguish him. — Fcr- 

tot. 
I would wish the repast were more 

worthy of being offered to you. 

Moliere. 



NoTK. — This is especially frequent after wudraU, aimerais, 9ouhaiterai8, eto. 

106. The Pluperfect Subjunctive may represent : 

1. The PliUPEBFBCT. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il efit lu pen- 
dant toute la ]oum4e. 
[Avait-il lu pendant toute la jour- 
nee ? Je ne le croyais pas. 
[Je croyais qu'il avait lu pendant 
toute la journee. 



I did not think he had been read- 
ing during the entire day. 

Had he been reading during the 
entire day? I did not think so.] 

I did think he had been reading 
during the entire day.] 



TSSSE-XQVIVASiESTB. 
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La noblesse avait perdu ses pou- 
voire, quoiqu'elle eOft conserve 
ses distinctions. 

[Elle avait conserve ses distinc- 
tions. 

Soit que Julie e^t 6tudi^ la langue, 
et qu'elle la parlcLt par prin- 
cipes, elle me semblait s'ex- 
primer correctement. 

Avant que la raison eut instruit 
les humains, les hommes sui- 
vaient la grossi^re nature* 



The nobility had lost its powers, 
although it had preserved its 
distinctions. — Mignet. 

It had preserved its distinctions.] 

Whether Julia had been studying 
the language and was speaking 
it by rules, she seemed to me 
to express herself correctly.— 
J, J. Rou88eau, 

Before reason had instructed 
hiunan beings, men followed 
gross nature. — BoUeau, 



2. The Fbetebite Pebfect. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il fut venu, 

quand je partis. 
[Fut-il venu, quandje partis? Je 

ne le croyais pas. 
[Je croyais qu*il fut venu, quand 

je partis. 
Quoiqu'il se fut vendu d, la cour, 

11 n*6tait pourtant pas vil. 

Notre embarquement devait se 
faire, si Sesostris ne f^t pas 
mort. 



I did not think he had come, 

when I left. 
Had he come when I left ? I did 

not tiiink so.] 
I thought he had come when I 

left.] 
Though he had sold himself to 

the court, nevertheless he was 

not vile. — Miffnet, 
Our embarkation was to be 

made, had not Sesostris died. 

— Mnelon, 



3. The OoKDinoNAii Pebfbot. 



Je ne croyais pas qu'il fdt venu, 
. s'il Tavait pu. 

[Serait-il venu, s*ii Tavait pu? 
Je ne le croyais pas.] 

[Je croyais qu'il serait venu, s'il 

Tavait pu. 
Flilt aux dieux que vous-m§me 

eussiez vu cette troupe I 



I did not think he would have 

come, if he had been able to 

do so. 
Would he have come, had he 

been able to do so ? I did not 

think so.] 
I did think he would have come, 

had he been able to do so.] 
Would to the gods you youraelf 

might have seen this band ! — 

ComeiUe. 
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Brute n'eiit jamais souffert qu'un Brutus would not have permitted 
interdt leger Te^t remise en that a light interest should 

danger. have put it again in danger. 

— Comeille, 

NoTB.— The particular tense which any given tense of the subjunctive represents 
can usually be determined from the nature and form of the principal verb, or from 
the context. 

V. Deviations fipona the Rule. 

107. The general principles stated above apply more 
strictly to the usages of the last hundred years, and many 
exceptions to them will be found in the best writers of the 
17th and even of the 18th century^ 

108 • The harmonious and logical Sequence of Tenses 
is one of the very latest principles of French syntax to 
become fixed. Until the present century much freedom, 
and even license and inconsistency, had prevailed, but there 
has been a gradual tendency toward harmony. 

109. A speaker or writer may for various reasons change 
his temporal point of view within a compound sentence, and 
this leads to Deviations from the Rule for the Sequence 
of Tenses. Formerly the point of view was allowed to fluc- 
tuate rapidly, and tenses to follow one another almost in- 
discriminately, but greater logical consistency has gradually 
obtained. 

110. The Principal Deviations from the Rule, and 
the reasons for them, are here added. To a certain extent 
also the progress of change during the Modem French Period 
is noted. 

111. Rule; — Transitions from Primary to Sec- 
ondary Tenses are frequently allowed. 

Transitions from Secondary to Primary Tenses 
are seldom allowed. 
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.A.. Primary Tenses followed by Secondary Tenses. 

112, Rule. — The Perfect Indicative is properly, 
a Primary Tense, yet, as its action begins in past 
time, it is often treated as a Secondary Tense. 

[Compare a Bimilar nse of the Latin perfect.] 

J*ai empdeh6 qu'il ne fit une sot- I prevented him from commit- 

tise. ting a foily . — Ayer, 

Je lul ai pay6 avant qu*il parttt. I paid him before he left. — Dur 

vivier. 
Ma triste destinee a commence My sad destiny began before I 
avant que j'eusse vu la lumi^re. had seen the light,— Chaieau- 

bHand, 
Minos n'a voulu que ses enfants Minos desired his children should 
r^gnassent qu*a condition . . . rule only on condition ... — 

FeneUm. 
H n'a pas tenu k toi que nous fus- It did not depend on you whether 
sions brul6s. we should be burned. — De 

Oourcy. 
Je me suis enfuie pour qu*elle ne I ran away that she might not 

me vtt. see me. — Girardin, 

Les dieux ont permis qu'il en The gods have permitted him to 
souiMt la gloire. tarnish the glory of it. — Oor- 

neiUe, 

NoTB. — 1. The Perfect IndiccUive has always seemed to have this two fold 
sense of perfect and aorist, and to be followed as often by Secondary as by Primary 
Tenses. At present, it is regarded more regularly as a Secondary Tense. 

2. We must guard against the error of supposing that the Perfect Stibjunctim 
may in like manner be followed by Secondary Tenses But see 118. 

113, Rule. — The Present Indicative, when em- 
ployed to bring vividly before the mind a past act or 
conception, (the so-called Historical Present), is 
treated as a Secondary Tense. 

[Compare the similar use in Latin.] 

Brute suit le parti de Pomp^e, Brutus follows (followed) the 
quoiqu'il elit fait mourir son party of Pompey, although he 

p^re. had caused his father to be put 

to death. — Racine. 
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lis r^servent Mentor et mol pour They reserve Mentor and me in 
nous presenter k Aceste, afin order to present us to Acestes, 

qu'i pat savoir de nous quels that he might learn from us 

6taient nos desseins. what our designs were'. — Fhie- 

Ion. 

CTest ime Jeune demoiselle qui It is a young lady who opens the 

m'ouvre, mais si jolie, qu*on door for me, but so pretty that 

- e^t dit un charmant portrait one would have said (it was) 

des temps passes. a charming portrait of times 

past. — Sue, 

NoTB. — 1. The conception of past time as present may, for the sake of contin- 
ned vividness, be extended into the subordinate clause, whose verb will, in that 
case, be a FHrnary TenBe also. 

2. Such impersonal expressions as ce n^eatpas que (see 79), used to express the 
denial of a cause, are often a Historical Present. 

Ce n'est pas que nous eussions des voix It is (was) not because we had agreeable 
agr^bles, mais nous chantions. voices, but we sang. — Le Sage. 

8. Such expressions as aupposona que = eupposi que, let us suppose that, ad- 
mettone que, let us admit that, belong under this rule. 

Bupposons que notre histoire fflt It com- Let us suppose that our history were to 
poser. be composed. — Chateaubriand. 

114. Rule. — The Pbesent Indicative, when 
with expressions of Time it denotes that an action, 
begun in the past, is continued in the present, may be 
treated as a Secondary Tense. 

[Compare the Present 'wiihjamdiu, etc., in Latin.] 

II y a plus de quarante ans que I am (have been) talking prose 
je dis de la prose, sans que for more tjian forty years, with- 

j'en susse rien. out knowing anything about 

it.— JfoK^. 

115. Rule. — The Present Indicative may be 
followed by the Secondary Tenses of the- Subjunc- 
tive in the members of a Conditional Period. 

[Compare similar use in Latin.] 
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1. Condu&ion in Svdbjwndi'oet Condition in Indicative, 



Je doute qu'il jou&t s'il avait de 
L'argent. 

II n'y a point de depenses que je 
ne fisse, si je pouvais trouver 
le chemin de son cceur. 



I doubt if he would play, if he 
had money. — Landais. 

There are no expenses I would 
not mal^e, could I find the way 
to her heart. — Moliere, 

See 71. 



2. Condition and Con>cluaion both in Sufywfustive, 

Alas ! is there a king so hard and 
so cruel, 

Unless he had for a mother an- 
other Jezabel, 



H^las ! est-il un rol si dur et si 

cruel, 
k moins qu'il n'eut pour m^re 
^ ime autre Jezabel, 
Qui d'un tel suppliant ne plaigntt 
rinfortune? 



II est vrai, s'il m'eAt cm, qu!il 
n*e^t point fait de vers. 



Who would not pity the misfor- 
tune of such a suppliant? — Ror 
cine. 

It is true that, if he had listened 
to me, he would not have made 
any verses. — BoUeau, 



3. Qmduaion in Siit^jimctive and EUipaia of Condition, 

I know what hand would have 
robbed me of it (life), if it had 
not been foryou (without you). 
— Racine. 

I do not know one who would be 
willing to serve me. — Scribe, 



Je sals quelle main sans vous me 
Teut ravie. 



Je n*en connais un qui vouMt me 
servir. 



116. Rule. — The Present Indicative may be fol- 
lowed by a Secondary Tense of Avoir^ Devoir^ and 
Mre^ when they are placed before their subjects to ex- 
press a Condition or Concession. 

See 70,2 and 77. 

Eiit-on d'autre part cent belles Though we had a hundred fine 
quality on regarde les gens qualities in other respects. 



par leurs m^chants cdt^s. 

Le singe, tdt-il v6tu de pourpre, 
est toujours singe. 



people estimate us by our bad 
qualities. — Moliere, 
The monkey, though he were 
clothed in purple, is always 
a monkey. — D'Alembert, 
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Dfit cela vous tkcher encore, 
faut que j'en convienne. 



Even if, that should mak« you 
still more angry, I must con- 
fess it. — MeUhac. 



117. Rule. — Any Tense of the Indicative may- 
be followed by the Imperfect and rarely by the Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive, when these tenses are used in 
the sense of a CoNDiTioNAii Tense. 



k Dleu ne plaise que je voulusso 
vous obtenir k ce prix. 

II n'y a pas de rang qu'elle no 

put tenir. 
Vous ne trouverez pas un homme 

seul qui pAt vivre k porte 

ouverte. 
Abner, quoiqu*on se pAt assurer 

sur sa foi, ne salt pas m§me 

encore si nous avons un roi. 



God forbid that I should wish to 
obtain you at this price. — 
Beaumarchaia. 

There is no rank which she might 
not hold. — Halevy. 

You will not find a single man 
who would be able to live with 
open door. — Malherhe, 

Abner, although we might rely 
upon his loyalty, does not 
even know as yet that we have 



a king. — Racine. 

Note. — 1. This construction was very mnch used in the 17th century, but is 
scarcely met to-day. The Imperfect Subjunctive was long treated as a second form 
of the Conditional^ and interchanged with it in use. 

2. It will be observed from the examples under the last three Bules that they are 
all of a kindred nature. 

IB. Secondary Tenses followed by Primary Tenses. 

118. Rule. — The Secondary Tenses may be 
followed by the Present Subjunctive, to express a 
General Truth. 



Je passai de la plus am^re dou- 
leur d. la plus vive joie que 
les mortels puissent sentir. 

Quoique les dleux surpassent en 
connalssancetous les hommes, 
elle ne put d^couvrir qui 6tait 
cet homme. 

C'6tait imedes plus belles fStes 
qu'on puisse voir. 



I passed from the most bitter 
grief to the keenest joy which 
mortals can experience. — 
Fendon. 

Though the gods surpass in 
knowledge all men, she was 
not able to discover who this 
anan was. — Fendon, 

It was one of the finest fetes that 
one can see. — SiwignL 



DEVIATIONS FROM THE RULE. 
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119. The Conditional is sometimes followed by the 
Present Subjunctive to denote that a past act continues in 
the present, and by the Perfect to denote that an act is 
completed in the present. 



On dirait qu*il soit aveugle. 

Vous ne sauriez nler qu*un 
homme n'apprenne bien des 
choses quand 11 voyage. 

Vous diriez qu'U alt I'orellle du 
prince. 

On dirait que le del veuille in- 
onder ces lieux. 

On dirait qu'Hom^re ait 4 Venus 
d4rob6 sa ceinture. 

On dirait que le livre des d^crets 
divins ait 6t6 ouvert k Zar- 
charie. 



One would say that he is blind. 

— Jacquendrd, 
You cannot deny that a man 

learns many things when he 

travels. — Fendon, 
You would say he has the ear of 

the prince. — La Bruyere. 
One would say that Heaven 

wishes to inundate those pla- 
ces. — BaUeau. 
One would say that Homer has 

robbed Venus of her girdle.— 

BoUeau, 
One would say that the book of 

divine decrees had been opened 

to Zacharias. — Boasuet, 



120. The Secondary Tenses are often followed by a 
Present Subjunctive, introduced by a Compound Relative, 
or some kindred expression. 



Quelque chose qu'on pulsse faire, 
on ne saurait le reformer. 

S'ils alteraient tant soit peu les 
regies. 

Quoi que notre si^cle k sa gloire 
public, il n'eut point illustre 
ritalie, si son heros n*eiit fait 
que mettre Satan k la raison. 



Whatever one may do, he cannot 
be reformed. — La Fontaine. 

If they should alter ever so little 
the rules. — Fmdon, 

Whatever our age may publish 
to his glory, he would not 
have rendered Italy illustrous, 
if his hero had done nothing 
but bring Satan to reason. — 
Boiieau, 



121. Remarks. 

It will be obaerved by the examples that the Deviations from the Rule are gen- 
erally found in sentences where the connection between the principal and subor. 
dinate clauses are from their very nature somewhat loose, as in Compound Relative, 
Conditional, Concessive and Potential clauses. Suited and Object clauses follow 
more closely the Rule for the Sequence of Tenses* 
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. SECTION FOURTH. 

THE USE 07 NEGATIVES IN SUBOBDINATE SUBJUNO- 
TITE-CLAUSES. 



I. N^egatlves In General, 

122. The varied Uses of the Negative in Subordinate 
Subjunctive-Clauses differ bo widely from the use of nega- 
tives in English, that the Subjunctive itself cannot be under- 
stood aright without a special study of these uses. 

Note. — 1. Though many verbs accompanied by ne are translated into English 
afS.rmatively, we must not suppose that these so-called idiomatic uses of ne have no 
negative meaning. In general it may be stated that whenever ne is employed the 
clause is negative, i. e. a negaHve clause is negative, a truth too often forgotten, 
when disposing of these uses of ne by calling them idiomatic or euphonic, 

2. The reason so many apparently anomalous useii are connected with the sub- 
junctive is two-fold. First, many of those verbs and constructions, which from 
their nature would require a complementary ne to complete their meaning in a de- 
pendent clause, are the very ones that from their negative, non-ajirmative character 
require also a subjunctive, rather than the Indicative, which is of a more positive, 
affirmative character. Secondly, in addition, the large number of so-called idiom- 
atic uses of the negative occurring in other moods are liable by the construction of the 
sentence to be thrown into the subjunctive. 

' 3. Before studying the peculiarities which occur in the subjunctive only, we 
must glance at the peculiarities that are found with the other moods, as these too may 
appear in the sul^unctive. 

123. In studying these uses we should remember that 
NE is the Real Negative, and tha.t pas, point, and kindred 
complementary words, are only Emphatic Particles.. 

Note. — 1. Sometimes these emphatic words are themselves negative, making 
with ne a reduplicated negative, such as : 

ni=:neque, nor. nuUement, by no meanSt in no manner. 

nul = nullus = ne-f-ullus, not any, none, nuUepart, nowhere, 
no. 

2. More often tliey were originally affirmative words, and many of them are still 
employed in their original affirmative sense, though others of them have, by long 
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Bssoelation with n«, aeqnlred such a negative charaeter that, even when nnaccom- 
panied by n«, they may*be employed in a negative sense, especially in elliptical sen- 
These are such words as : 



pa8 = pa88UB, apace, step, 
ne . . . pas, not a step. 
point = punctus, a point, 
ne . . . point, not a point. 
rien = rem, a thing. 
ne . . . rien, no thing. 
personne = persona^ a person. 
ne . . , personne, no person, no one. 
plYiB = plus, more. 
ne . . . plus, no more, no longer. 
jamais =jam4-magis, even more, ever. 
ne . . . jamais, never. 
que=quam, than. 

ne . . . qne= ne . . . (autre) que, no other 
than, only. 



aucnn=aliquis4-unu8, any one, 

ne . . . aucun, no one. 

aucnnement, in any way. 

ne . . . aucunement, in no way. 

gufere= (weiger?) much. 

ne . . . gu^re, not much, but little. 

mle = mica, speck, 

ne . . . mle, not a speck, not a Mt. 

goutte = gutta, a drop. 

ne . . . goutte, not a drop, not at all. 

autre = alter, other. 

ne . . . autre, no other. 



8. Some of these are occasionally strengthened by still other emphatic words : 

point du tout, not by any means. 
plus du tout, no longer at all, 

etc., etc. 



jamais de ma vie, never in my life, 
rien du tout, nothing at all. 
pas du tout, not ai all. 



4. Unless there is special emphasis, however, the regular emphatic particles, like 
pas and point, are not used when ne is strengthened by any other emphatic or re- 
strictive word, or phrase, or clause. 



n ne dit mot. 

Je ne lui pardonneral de la vie. 

II n'y a un homme vivant, une &me 

vivante. 
II n'y a &me qui vlve dans la maison. 
II n'y a raal quelconque. 
Je n'y ai trouv^ qui que ce soit. 

Je ne temoignai quo! que ce soit. 

II ne connait d'autre p%re que toi. 
Je n'ai de volonte que la tlenne = 
Je n'ai d'autre volont4 que la tienne. 
II n'y a que lui=Il n'y a d'autre que lui. 
n ne fait que parler= autre chose que 
parler. 



He did not say a word. 

I will never pardon him in my life. 

There is not a living man, a living soal. 

There is not a living soul in the house. 

There is no harm whatever. 

I did not find there any one whom- 
soever. 

I did not testify at all (anything what- 
ever) . 

He knows no other father than thee. 

I have no will but thine = 

I have no other will than thine. 

It is only he = It is no other than he. 

He does nothing but talk. 



Ifith InterrogatlTes implying a Negative. 



Qui n'a ses d^fauts? 

Que n'§tes-vous arrive plus tdt? 



Who has not his faults? 

Why have you not arrived sooner? 
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With BestrletiTe Expressions of Time. 

Je ne vons verrai de trois jours. I shall not see you for three days. 

II y a six mols que Je ne'l'ai vu. It is six months since I have seen him. ^ 

n avait bien change depuis que je ne He had changed much since I had ^een 
I'avais vu. him. * 

, In sentences like the last two n« . . . paa is used if the verb is present^ imper- 
fect, OT future. 

In Gondltionftl BestrietiTe Clauses, with ai or by Inversion. 

Bi je ne me trompe (8i-f-ne=nisi). If I am not mistaken. 

N'^tfilt (i^ si n'^tait que) qu'il a joint I'un Were it not (if it were not) that he has 
It I'autre. joined one to the other. 

5. With a few verbs the emphatic words are often omitted altogether. Such are: 

avoir garde, take care. oser, dare, 

bouger, budge. pouvoir, be able. 

cesser, cease. savoir, know. 

importer, he of importance.^ 

The emphatic words are used when the negation is emphatic, also in certain 
forms and significations. 

6. They are omitted also in a negative subordinate clause denoting inequality, 
after the comparatives : 

autre quo, other than. meilleur que, better than. 

autrement que, otherwise than. plutdt que, rather than. 

mollis que, less than, plus tdt que, sooner than^ etc. 
mieox que, better than. 

7. They are omitted also in a few idiomatic phrases, such as : 

A Dlen ne plaise 1 God forbid ! 

Ne vous en d^plaise. May it not displease you. 

N'en d^plaise li . . . In spite of . . . 

With the relative qtie and infinitive, especially after avi>ir, pauvoir, or savoir* 

Nous n'avons que craindre. We have nothing (not what) to fear. — 

Comeille. 

II ne pouvait que dire. He was not able to speak. — La Fon- 

taine. 



n. After Verbs of Hindering: and Preventing. 

124. Rule. — After Verbs and Expressions of 
Hindering, Preventing, and the like, NE is regularly- 
used in the object-clause. 
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In the principal clause are such verbs and expressions as : 

Empecher, prevent. Prendre garde, take care. 

Eviter, avoid, shun. Se donner garde, be careful, etc. 

Oarder, guard. 

[Compare cavere, impediref prohiberet etc., when negative, followed by ne or 
quin in Latin.] 

J'empeche qu'il ne vienne. I prevent him from coming. — 

lAttre. 
JEvitez qu'il ne vous parle. Avoid his speaking to you. — Acor 

demie. 
Gardez qu*on ne te voie. Guard j^gainst being seen. — Voir 

taire. 
II n'empeche pas que la cure ne It does not prevent the cure from 
soit publique. being public. — VoUaire. 

Note. — The deviations from the Rule are quite numerous and varied. 

1. When the principal verb is negative or interrogative ne may be omitted. 

Je n'empgche qu'il (ne) sorte. I do not prevent him from going out.— 

LiUr4. 

2. Even when the principal is affirmative, ne was often omitted in the 17th cen- 
tury, especially in poetry. 

J'empScherai qu'on s'empare du reste. I will prevent one from getting posses- 
sion of the rest. — Moliere. 
Gardez bien qu'on te voie. ^ Guard well lest one see you. — Gomeille. 

3. At present ne after these verbs is becoming more and more neglected. 

EmpSchez qu'il vous tende la main. Guard against his extending to you the 

hand. — Arago. 

4. The verb difendre, defend, prevent, is not regularly followed by ne. 

5. 'Wiisn prendre garde =^remarquer, mark, notice, it is not followed by ne. 

Prenez garde que vous entendiez tout ce Take care that you understand all that 
que vous faites. you do.— Boaauet. 

6. "When the infinitive with de follows, the ne is not usually employed. 

1S5. Remarks. 

1. By an analysis and historical study of this construction it will be seen that the 
principle underlying this use of ne is the negative meaning involved in the subor- 
dinate clause. Prenda garde qii'on ne te voie, means literally " take care so that 
one may not s*ee thee." It illustrates also the development of subordinate sub- 
junctive-clauses from original principal clauses : for the origin of the construction 
is^ doubtless a principal clause expressing desire : QuHl ne vienne, Vempechez, let 
him not come; prevent it. 
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2. The reason why the emphatic particle pas is not employed is two-fold. First, 
when the conBtruction arose, pas had not yet become a regular accompaniment of ne. 
Second, any tendency to add it was counteracted by the implied negation of the 
principal clause, as it is a regular rule to omit joas in a negative subordinate object- 
clause, when the principal clause is negative, or implies a negative. One emphatic 
particle is sufficient for the two clauses, unless there is special emphasis. 

3. In some cases where the ne is omitted the clause is not negative at all. 

Prene^ garde que vous entendiez tout ce Take care that you may understand all 
que vous faites. you do. — Boasuet. 

If ne were used it would mean, " guard against understanding," i.e. take care 
you do not understand. 

4. This explains the frequent omission of ne when the principal clause is neg- 
ative. Je n*empeche pas quHi vienne is equal to je n^empechepas aa venue, " I do not 
prevent his coming;" while ^'« n'empiche paa quHl ne vienne, means " I do not im- 
pede, so that (in such a way that) he docs not come." 

5. In course of time the [original force ofn«in a clause of negative result was 
more and more lost sight of, and it was treated as an object-clause, even after 
affirmative verbs. 



m. After Verbs of Fear, Apprehension and 
Dangrer. 

126. After Verbs and Expressions of Fear, Appre- 
hension, Danger, and the like, the form of the Object- 
clause depends upon the form of the Principal clause. 

For the verbs and expressions used in the principal clause, see 25. 

137, Rule A. — When the Principal clause is 
Affirmative, or implies an affirmative, the Object- 
clause has ne when it is affirmative in sense, and 
ne , . , paa when it is negative in sense. 

[Compare ne after verba of fearing in Latin.] 

Cralgnez que le ciel ne vous Fear lest heaven may hate you. 
haisse. — Racine, 

Ne craignez-vous pas que le due Do you not fear (= you fear, do 
ne reconnaisse que c*est vous- you not?) lest the duke may 

meme? recognize that it is you your- 

self?— i>Mma8. 
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If I had not feared (= I had 
feared) lest my pity might 
have caused a secret to be sus- 
pected. — Or&nUon. 

She did not* dread less that the 
people might render her re- 
sponsible. — Thierry. 

1 fear lest he may not come. — 
lAMre. 

in the affirmative clanse, especially in 

I descended with hare feet, lest one 
might hear me walking. — Lamar- 
Hne, 

128. Rule B. — When the Principal clause is 
Negative, or implies a negative, the OBjECT-clan§e ha^ 
no ne when it is affirmative in sense, but has ne . . , pas 
when it is negative in sense. 



Si ]e n'avais craint que ma pitie 
n'eiit fait soup9onner un 
secret. 

EUe ne redoutait pas moms que 
le peuple ne la rendit respon- 
sable. 

Je crains qu'il ne vienne pas. 

Non. — The ne is sometimes omitted 
poetry, 

Les pieds nus, de peur qu*on m'entendit 
marcher, j*al descendu. 



Je ne crains pas qu'on le soup- 

9onne. 
Peut-on craindre que la terre 

manque aux hommes? 

Je crains peu qu'un grand roi 
puisse §tre jaloux. 

Je ne crains pas qu'il ne vienne 
pas. 



I do not fear that one will suspect 

him. — OrebiMon. 
Can we fear (= we cannot fear) 

that the earth may lack men? 

— Fenelon. 
I fear but little (= I do not fear 

much) that a great king may 

be jealous. — CrebtUon. 
I have no fears that he will not 

come. 



129, Rule C. — When the Principal clause is 
Interrogative, and does not imply an affirmative or 
negative answer, the object clause may or may not 
have ne when it is affirmative in sense, but has ne . ,. pas 
when it is negative in sense. 

Craignez-vous qu'il (ne) vienne? Do you fear lest he may come? — 

LUir^. 
Craignez-vous qu'il ne vienne Do you fear lest he may not 
pas? come? 
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130. Remarks. 

1. The force of this constrnction is seen by an analysis and historical study of 
it. The clauses with ne were originally negative princip^ sentences of desire, 
compare 125. Je craina quHl ne vienne is equal to quHl ne vienne', Je le craina, 
" let him not come ; I fear it." (Compare the origin of similar constructions in the 
parent Latin speech.) 

2. The cases .where no ne is used, when the principal verb is affirmative, show 
that the original force of ne is forgotten, and je craina quHl vienne =je craina aa 
venue," I fear his coming." 

3. When the principal clause is negative, the clause ^« ne craina paa qu'il vienne, 
is equal to quHl vienne; je ne le craina paa, " let him come ; I do no fear it." The 
use of ne here would destroy the sense. 

4- After the original negative force of ne was lost, ne. . . paa was added to the 
object clause, whatever the form of the principal clause, to express the fear that the 
thing might not come to pass. 



IV. After Verbs of Denial, Doubt and Despair. 

131. Rule. — After Vebbs and Expressions of 
Denial, Doubt, Despair, and the like, when the Prin- 
ciPAii clause is Negative, Interrogative, or Neg- 
ative-Interrogative, the OBJECT-clause regularly 
has ne ; when the Princepal clause is Affirmative 
no ne is used in the OBJECT-clause. 

For the verbs and expressions used in the principal clause, see 34. 

[Compare non dubitare quin, non dubium eaae quin, etc., with object-clause 
In Latin.] 

Je ne doute pas que tu ne sois le I do not doubt that you are the 

complice. accomplice. — Moliere. 

Point de doute que cela ne soit There is no doubt at all that that 

vrai. is so. — Academie. 

Je ne nie pas que je ne sois flatty. I do not deny that I am flattered. 

— Voltaire. 
Ne d6sesp6rez-vous pas que ce Do you not despair of this means 

moyen ne vous r6ussisse ? succeeding for you? — Landais. 

Pout-on nier qu'il n'ait avanc6 Can it be denied that he has ad- 

cette proposition? vanced this proposition? — 

LUtre. 
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Je doute qu'il vienne. I doubt if he will come.— lAttre, 

Je doute que vous puissiez r6- I doubt whether you will be able 
ussir. to succeed. — Moliere. 

Note. — 1. These three classes of verbs are grouped here together because they 
follow In general the same rale in regard to negatives as they do in regard to the 
subjunctive. 

2. The deviations from the Rule are numerous and varied, due in part to the 
varied nature of the verbs in the principal clause. The omission of ne, which 
is veiy frequent, varies with the different verbs. 

3. The indicative occasionally follows*, in which case no ne is used. 

4. At present this use of ne is fluctuating, and the rule less and less rigorously 
applied. 

5. Occasionally ne , , . pas is used when the object clause is distinctly negative. 

132. Remarks. 

This use of ne seems to grow out of the negative tendency imparted to the object- 
clause by the negative character of the principal verb, Je ne doute pas quHl ne le 
/asset I have no doubt about his not doing it, i.e. I believe firmly that he will do it. 
Je ne doute pas quHl le/asse, I have no dpubt that fie will do it, shows that the mind 
leans towai'd an affirmative rather than a negative conception. In this negative or 
affirmative conception of the idea involved in the subordinate clause lies the force 
that determines the insertion or omission of ne. 



, V, After Impersonal Verbs. 

133. Rule. — After the Impersonal Verbs il s'en 
faut and il tient^ when the Principal clause is Neg- 
ative, actuiilly or impliedly, or is Interrogative, the 
OBJECT-clause has ne. 

[Compare nan multum abest quin, etc., with subject-clause in Latin.] 
In the principal clause may appear such idioms as : 

11 ne s'en faut pas de beaucoup. There is not much lacking. 

II ne s*en faut presque rien. Almost nothing is wanting. 

11 s'en faut peu. But little 4s wanting. 

II s'en faut de peu. There is needed by little. 

Peu s'en faut. But little is needed. 

II ne s'en faut gu^re. Not much is wanting. 

De combien s'en faut-il? Of how much is there need? 

Gombien s'en faut-il? How much is needed? 
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S'en faut-il beaucoup? 
II ne tient pas k, . . 
11 tient k peu. 
k qui tient-il? 
k quoi tient-il? 

Peu s'en faut qu*elle ne meure. 

II ne s'en faut presque rien qu'll 

ne soit aussl grand que son 

frfere. 
II ne tient pas k eux que la ville 

ne f ut d^molie. 
k quoi tient-il que la verite ne 

triomphe? 



Is much wanting? 
It does not depend upon . . . 
There is but little lacking. 
Upon whom does it depend? 
Upon what does it depend? 

But little is lacking that she die. 

— MoUere, 
Almost nothing is wanting to his 

being as tall as his brother. 

— Mraud. 
It was not their fault that the city 

was not destroyed. — Littre. 
Upon what does it depend that 

Truth does not triumph? — 

MasaUUm, 



NoTB. — 1. The ne Bometimes oectm after il »* en faut when affirmatiye. 

2. The ne Ib sometimes omitted when the principal verb is interrogative, and 
occasionally after il tierU when negative. 

8. When the principal verb is affirmative ne . . .pa$U nsed in the subordinate 
clause, if it is negative. 



It depends on me that that should be 
done, should not be done. — Littri. 



II tient k moi que cela se fasse, que cela 
ne se fasse pas. 

134. Eemabks. 

The neis used here because the underlying conception of the clause is negative, 
though the circumlocution by which we best render it is more often affirmative, 
yet the sense sometimes requires us to render it negatively. 



YI. In Relative Clauses* 

135. Rule. — In a Negative Relative Clause 
ne and not we . . . pm is used when the Principal 
clause is Negative, or implies a negative. 



Vous ne dlrez rien que ]e ne 

puisse entendre, 
II n'y a une de ces lettres dont 

je ne saclie le centenu. 



You will say nothing which I can- 
not understand. — Delavigne, 

There is not one of those letters 
whose contenta I do not know. 
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Est-il un seul qui ne tremble? 

Ai-je fait quelques voeux qui ne 

fussent pour lui? 
II est peu d'hommes qui ne 

soient sensibles au plasir de 

comra&nder. 

NoTB. — For the oniisBion of pas, see 



Is there a single one who does 
not tremble? — Delomgne, 

Have I made any vows which 
were not for him? — Racine. 

There are but few men who are 
not alive to the pleasure of 
commanding. — Maetsner. 

125,2. 



YII. In Clauses ot Kesult. 

136. Rule. — In a Subjunctive clause denoting 
Negative Result after que^ ne and not ne . . , pas is 
used when the Principal clause is Negative, or im- 
plies a negative. 



1. With que equal aans que, 

Je ne puis parler, qu'il ne m'lnter- 
rompe. 

11 aime quelquefois, sans qu'il le 
sache bien, et croit aimer par- 
fois, qu'il n'en est rien. 



I cannot speak that he does not 
interrupt me,—Ayer. 

He loves sometimes without 
knowing it, and thinks that he 
loves now and then when he 
does not at sAL—Moliere. 



If OTX. — IfeiB occaflionally found after tana que, but its use is not approved. 
2. After ne pouvoir pas que. 



Vous ne pouvez pas que vous 

n'ayez raison. 
Je ne puis que je n'admire cette 

modestie. 
Ce reproche ne pent qu'il ne 

m'^tonne. 
N'en pouvant plus qu'elle ne tdt 

seule. 



You cannot but be right. -^Jlfo- 
liere. 

I cannot help admiring this mod- 
esty. — Boaauet. 

This reproach could not but 
astonish me. — ComeiUe. 

Being impatient to be alone. — 
La Fontaine. 



3. After Impersonal Expressions denoting Impossibility. 

It was impossible that he should 
not have succeeded in it. — 
Montesquieu. 



II ^tait impossible qu'il n'y eiit 
reussi. 
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II ne se peut pas que tu ne sois It is not possible that you are 
bien & ton aise. ' ' not quite at your ease. — Mo- 

liere. 

II n*est pas que vous ne le It is not possible that you do not 
sachiez. know it. — MoUere, 

NoTX. — For the omiBaion of paa see 126,2. 

Ym. In Conditional Clauses. 

IS?. Rule. — Ne is regularly used in certain forms 
of a Conditional clause. 

1. With a mows que, and hora que, 

k moins que vous ne preniez bien Unless you select well your op- 
votre temps, vous n'en vien- pOrtunlty, you will not suc- 

drez pas k bout. ceed. — Academie, 

N^OTB. — The ne is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry. 

2. With que = a moins que. 

Je n'irai point \h que tout ne soit I shall not go there unless all is 
pret. ready. — Academie. 

Note. — 1. This use of qtte comes only after negative clauses. 

2. Que may stand for aana que, avant qtieyjusqu*d ce que, as well as for dt moina 
que. In each case the principal clause is negative, and ne must be used in the 
subordinate clause. The full form for which que stands can be determined only by 
the context. 

3. With 81 and a Pluperfect. See 123,4. 

Si la douleur ne m'etit accabl^. If grief had not overwhelmed me. 

— Fenelon. 

4. With n'edt ete, a condition by inversion. See 123,4. 

N*e\it 6t6 L^once, ce dessein Had it not been for L^once. this 
serait tombe. design would have fallen. — 

CkymeiUe. 

138. Remarks. 

1. The use of ne after A moina que is probably modelled on the construction of 
subordinate clauses after comparatives denoting inequality. (See 123,6.) II est 
plus riche quHl n'itait hier, ho is richer than he was (not) yesterday, etc. Though 
such clauses have a negative idea underlying them, yet the idea involved in those 
after d moins que is aifirmative. It seems to be an extension of use from analogy. 
2. The use of ne with si, and in inverted conditions, is truly negative. 
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IX. In Causal Clauses. ^ 

139. Rule. — A Negative Causal Clause after 
ce rCe%t pas que^ etc., has ne and not ne . . . pas, 

Ce n'est pas que je ne convienne. It is not that I do not agree. — 

Qrammaire NoctmreUe, 

NoTB. — 1. This is a drcnmlocution for an affirmative. 

2. This omission of pas is in accordance with the general principle stated 125^. 



X. In Temporal Clauses. 

140. Rule. — Ne must be used in Temporal 
clauses after que instead of avant que and jusqu^d ce que^ 
when the Prikcipal clause is Negative. 

See 80, 81, and 137,1, Note 2. 

Je ne vous quitte point que mon I shall never leave you until my 
amour n'ait obtenu ce point. love has obtained this point. 

CbmeiZfe. 

. Note. — Ne Is rarely found after avard que or pltitdt que, 

141. Remarks. 

While accepting this use of que as equivalent to avant que^ wo must remember 
ft is que^ and not avant que^ that calls for ne. The above sentence may be rendered : 
•• I shall never leave you, that, while that, my love has not, etc., as my love has 
notf etc. While with avant que, and an affirmative principal clause, the conception 
reaches forward to the time when the action is completed, the que following a neg- 
ative clause limits the conception to the time while the action is aa yet not completed. 



INDEX OF WORDS. 



k cause que. Cause, 79,2 

k ce que, after verbs of Wil- 
ling, 21,3 

k ce que, with clause of Pur- 
pose, 59,4 

k ce (with de mani^re) que, 
Eesult, 59,5 

k condition que, Condition, 68,2 

A. moins que, Condition, 

69 and 69,2 

A. la charge que. Condition, 68, Note. 

k propos (il«8t) que, subject- 
clause, 

Abhorrer que, 

Admettre que, 

Admirer que, 

Afflrmer que, 

Afflige (etre) que, object- 
clause, 

Affliger (se) que, 

Agreer que. 

Aimer que. 
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19 and 27 
23 
27 

24 
24 
19 
18 

Ain9ois que, temporal clause, 80,4 
Ains que, temporal clause, 80,4 
Apercevoir (se) que, 27 

Appr^hender que, 25 

Approuver que, 19 

Apres que, temporal clause, 80,6 
Arreter que, 17 

Arrive (il) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Assurer que, 27 



Attendant que = en atten- 
dant que, 81,3 and 18,2 
Attendre que, 18,2 
Attendre (se) que, 27 
Au cas que, Condition 67 
Aucun — ne and relative/ 

clause, 44 

Au plus loin que, temporal 

clause, 83 

Avant que, temporal clause, 80 
Avant (que) de, temporal 

clause, 80,5 

Aver6 (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Avoir apprehension que 25 
Avoir, in Condition by in- 
version, 70,2 
Avoir, in Concession by in- 
version, 77 
Avoir crainte de, infinitive, 26,3 
Avoir crainte que, apposi- 

tive-clause, 25 

Avoir peur de, infinitive, 26,3 
Avoir peur que, appositive- 
clause, 25 

B. 

Beaucoup s'en faut que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 

Bien entendu que. Con- 
dition, 68, Note. 

Bien (il est, c'est) que, sub- 
ject-clause 36 
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Bien que, Concession, 75 

Bon (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Bon (trouver) que, object- 
clause, 19 
C. 
Car, Cause, 79,2 
Cas, au cas que, en cas que. 
le cas que, le cas pos6 que, 
pose le cas que, le cas 
suppos6^ que, suppos6 le 
casque, Condition, 67 
Certain (§tre) que, object- 
clause, 27 
Certain (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
C'est with noun or adjective 

and subject-clause, 36 

C'est que. Cause, 79,2 

Ce n'est pas que. Cause, 79 
Charm6 (etre) que, object- 
clause, 23 
Clair (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Comme, Cause, 79,2 
Comme que, compound rel- 
' ative adverb, 52 
Comme si. Condition, 72 
Combien que, compound rel- 
ative adverb, 52 
Commander que, 17 
Condition (^ que). Condition, 68,2 
Confus (etre) que, object- 
clause, 24 
Content (§tre) que, object- 
clause, 23 
Contenter (se) que, 23 
Contester que, 34 
Consentir que, 19 
Convenable (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 



Convenir que, 27 

Convient (il) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Craindre de, infinitive, 26,3 
Craindre que, 25 
Crainte (avoir) de, infinitive, 26,3 
Crainte (avoir) que, appo- 

sitive clause, 25 

Crainte (dans la) que, appo- 

sitive-clause, 25 

Crainte (de) que, appositive- 

clause, 25 

Croire que, 27 

D. 
Dangereux (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 
D'aussi loin que, temporal 

clause, 82 

De and infinitive after verbs 

of Emotion, 26,3 

De ce que, 26,1 and 79,2 

Decider que, 17 

De crainte de, infinitive, 26,3 
De crainte que, appositive- 

clause, 25 

D6creter que, 17 

Declarer que, 27 

De fa9on k, infinitive, 59,1 

De faQon que. Purpose or 

Eesult, 56 

D^fendre que, 20 

Demander que, 17 

De mani^re &, infinitive, 59,1 
De mani^re k ce que, Pur- 
pose or Eesult, 59,5 
De maniere que. Purpose or 

Eesult, 56 

Dementir que, 34 

D6montre (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 37 
De peur de, infinitive, 26,3 
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De peur que, appositive- 

clause, 25 

D^pit (en) que, Concession, 

75 and 75,1 
Demier and relative clause, 43 
D6sapprouver que, 20 

D6se8p6rer que, 34 

Desirer que, 18 

Deserer (il est k) que, 36 

Desole (etre) que, object- 
clause, 24 
De sorte que. Purpose or 

Besult, 56 

Devant que, temporal clause, 80 
Devant que (de) and infini- 
tive, 80,6 
Devoir, Condition by inver- 
sion, 70,2 
Devoir, Concession by inver- 
sion, 77 
DiflOlcile (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Dire que, 17; 21,1; 27 
Disconvenir que, 34 
Dissimuler que, 27 ; 32, 2 
Dissimuler (se) que, 32,2 
Dommage (c'est, il est) que, 

subject-clause, 36 

Donner (se) garde que, 20 

Douterque, 27; 34 

Douter (se) que, 27 

Douteux (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Du plus loin que, temporal 
clause, 82 
E. 
Emp^cher que, 20 
En attendant que, 81 
Encore que, Concession, 75 
En d^pitque. Concession, 76; 75,1 
En sorte de, infinitive, 59,1 



En sorte que. Purpose or 

Besult, 56 

Ensuit (il s') que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Entendre que, 17 ; 21, 1 ; 27 
Esp^rer que, 27 
Essentiel (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 
Etonn6 (§tre) que, object- 
clause, 23 
Etonner (s') que, 23 
Etre d'avis que, 17 
Etre, and adjective of emo- 
tion, 23; 24 
Etre, impersonal, subject- 
clause, 36—40 
Etre, in condition by inver- 
sion, 70,2 
fetre, in concession by inver- 
sion, 77 
Evident (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Eviter que, 20 
Excepte que, Condition, 69,3 
Exiger que, 17 



Ffi.ch6 (§tre) que, object- 
clause, ' 24 

Facheux (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

Fa9on (de. . .A), infinitive, 59,1 

Fa9on (de . . . que). Purpose 
or Besult, 56 

Facile (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

Faut (il) que, subject- clause, 36 

Faut (beaucoup s'en; peu 
s'en; tant s*en), 36 

Faux (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
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Garde (prendre) que, 20; 21,1 
Garde (se dormer) que, 20 

Garder que, 20 

*Gu6re (ne. . . guere and rel- 
ative), 44 

H. 

Heureiix (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

Honte (11 est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

Honteux (11 est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 

Hormis que, Condition, 69,3 

Hors que, Condition, 69 



Ignorer que, 27 

II arrive que, 37 

II est k desirer que, 36 

II est A souhaiter que, 36 

II est, Impersonal and sub- 
ject-clause, 36—40 
II faut que, subject-clause, 36 
II importe que, subject- 
clause, 36 
^ II pent se faire que, 36 
II platt que, subject-clause, 86 
II n'y a que, and relative, 44 
II me semble que, subject- 
clause, 37 
II parait que, subject-clause, 37 
II r^sulte que, •* «* 37 
Ils'ensuitque, " ** 37 
Ilsuffltque, " " 36 
II tient 4 . . . que, subject- 
clause, 36 
II vaut mieuz que, subject- 
clause, 36 



Imaginer (s*) que, subject- 
clause, 27 

Important (11 est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 

Impossible (U est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 

Incontestable (11 est) que, 
subject-clause, 36 

Indispensable (U est) que, 
subject-clause, 36 

Injuste (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
J. 

Ja9oit que, Concession, 75; 75,4 

Je ne sache pas, 12,1 

Jusqu*4, infinitive, 81,4 

Jusqu'4 ce que, temporal 
clause, 81 

Jusqu'4 tant que, temporal 
clause, 81 

Juste (11 est) que,-subject- 
clause, 36 

L. 

Loin que. Cause, etc., 79; 82; 83 
M. 

Malgre que. Concession, 75; 75,2 

Malheureux (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 

Mani^re (de . . . &), infinitive, 59 

Mani^re (de ... que), Purpose 
or Besult, 56 

Mani^re (de . . . & ce que), 
Purpose or Eesult, 59,5 

M6content (toe) que, ob- 
ject-clause, 24 

M^riter que, 18 

Mieux (11 vaut) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

Moins (& . . . que). Condition, 

69; 69,2 
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Naturel (il est) que, object- 
clause, 36 
Naturel (trouver) que, 19 
Ne, in Eelative Clauses, ' 135 
Ne, in Conditional Clauses, 137 
Ke, in Causal Clauses, 139 
Ne, in Temporal Clauses, 140 
Ne, after verbs of Hinder- 
ing, etc., 124-5 
Ne, after verbs of Fear, 

etc., 126-30 

Ne, after verbs of Denial. 

Despair, etc., 131-2 

Ne, after imi>ersonal verbs, 

133-4 
Ne, general uses, 123 

N6cessaire (il est) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 
Non que, non pas que. 

Cause, 79 

Nonobstant que, Conces- 
sion, ' 75 

O. 

Ordonner que, 17 

Oil . . . que, Compound rel- 
ative, 52 
Oublier que, 27 



Parait (il) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Parceque, Cause, 79,2 
Peine (il est) que, subjeot- 
_ clause, 36 
Pein6 (§tre) que, object- 
clause, 24 
Penser que, 27 
Permettre que, 19 
Peu s'en faut que, subject- 
clause, 36 



Peur (avoir) que, appositive- 

clause, 25 

Peur (de -) que, appositive- 

clause, 25 

Pent (il) que, subject-clause, 36 
Pent (il) se faire que, 36 

Plaindre (se) que, 24 

Plait (il) que, subjectr-clause, 36 
Plutdt que, temporal clause, 80 
Po86 que, pos4 le cas que, 

etc., Condition, 67 

Possible (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Pour, infinitive, 59,1 
Pour que. Purpose, 55 
Pour que. Besult, 61 
Pour-que= quelque . . . que, 52 
Pourvu que. Condition, 68 
Pr^ferer que, 18 
Premier, and relative, 43 
Prendre garde que, 20 ; 21, 1 
Pr^tendre que, 17 ; 21, 1 ; 27 
Pr^voir que, 27 
Prier que, 18 
Primes que, temporal clause, 80,4 
Probable (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Propos (U est A) que, sub- 
ject-clause, 36 
Proposer que, 17 

Q. 

Que, with subjunctive of 

Desire, 3,2 

Que, with subjunctive of 

Command, 8 

Que, with Potential subjunc- 
tive, 14 
Quejesache, etc., 12,2 
Qull me souvienne, 12,3 
Que=aflnque, Purpose, 65 
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Que = pour que, Purpose or 

Besult, 60,2 

Que = sans que, Result, 62,1 
Que = k moins que, Con- 
dition, 69; 69,1 
Que = avant que, temporal 

.clause, 80,1 

Que =^ de peur que, 25,4 

Que = jusqu*^, ce que, tem- 
poral, 81 
Que = quoique, CJoncession, 75,5 
Que = parce que, Cause, 79,2 
Que = si. Condition, 73 
Que . . que; que . . ou, 70,1; 76 
Quel . . que; quel que, quel- 

que, etc., 51; 52 

Qui qui, qui que, quoi qui, 

quoi que, 50 

Quoique, Concession, 75 



Eare (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Eedouter que, 25 
Eegretter que, 24 
E^jouir (se) que, 23 
Eepentir (se) que, 24 
Eepugne (il) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Eesoudre que, 17 
Resulte (il) que, subject- 
clause, 



Eougir que, 



37 
24 



S. 



Sache, Potential subjunc- 
tive, 12,1 and 2 
S'aflliger que, ' 24 
Sans que, Eesult, 62; 62,3 
S'apercevoir que, 27 
Sauf que. Condition, 69,3 
Savoir que, 27 



Se conteilter que, ^ 23 

Se dissimuler que, 32,2 

Se donner garde que, 20 

Se douter que, 27 

Semble(il se) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
S'ensuit (il) que, subject- 
clause, 37- 
Se plaindre que, 24 
Se r^jouir quo, 23 
Se repentir que, 24 
S'^tonner que, 23 
Seul, and relative pronoun, 43 
Si, pluperfect in condition, 71 
Si (comme si), historical 

tenses, 72 

Si, after verbs of Emotion, 

23, Note. 
Si ce n'est que, Condition, 69,3 
Si. . .ne, Condition, 69,3 

Si . . que = quelque . . . que, 

52; 78,3 
S'imaginer que, 27 

Soin (prendre) que, 20 

Soit . . . soit que, soit que ... 

ouque, 70,1; 76 

Sorte (en . . . de) infinitive, 59 
Sorte (de, en . . .) que. Pur- 
pose or Eesult, 56 
Souffrir que, 19 
Souhaiter que, 18 
Soup9onner que, 27 
Soutenir que, 27 
Souvenir que, 30, Note; 27 
Souvenir, Potential, 12,3 
Suflat (il) que, subject-clause, 36 
Supplier que, 18 
Suppos6 que, suppose le cas 

que, etc.. Condition, 67 

S^r (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
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T. 

Tant . . . que= quelque . . , 

que, 52; 78,3 

Tant que = jusqu'a ce que. 81, 2 
Tant s'en faut que, 36 

Tel . . . que = quelque . . . 

que, 51; 63 

Temps (il est) que, subject- . 
clause, 36 

Tient (il) que, subject- 
clause, 36 
Tout . . . quQ, 52 
Trembler que, 25 
Trouver bon, naturel que, 19 
Trouver mal que, 20 
Trouver que, 27 



U. 

Unique, and relative, 43 

Urgent (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 36 

V. 

Valoirbien que, 18 

Vaut (il . . . mieux) que, 36 
Voir que, 27 

Vouloir que, 18 

Vrai (il est) que, subject- 
clause, 37 
Vraisemblable (il est) que, 
subject- clause, 37 
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^Iver^fMrt, Handbook of French ProDanciation. Cloth $1 00 

The only complete French^Engliah text-book in relation to this must 
important part of French Grammar. 
BerlOs JtfelAod for Learning French. Premiere partie. Cloth ... 60 

— Deuxi^e partle. Cloth 1.00 

Berlito ilfe</io<l for Learning German. ErsterTheil. Qoth . • • 60 

Zweiter Theil. Cloth 1 00 

Serlitz and l>ubois, English Notes to the first part of the former. Paper, 80 
We invite educators particularly to examine this system of teaching 
^ languages. It is one of the few methods (probably the only one) that has 
accomplished the difficult task of uniting the practical study of language 
with thoroughness and correctness. By it the students are continually 
drilled in speaking and hearing the foreign Idiom, without neglecting 
reading and writing it. The subject is presented to the student in such 
' a manner, that he is forced to realize the exact meaning of words and 
their modifications, and to build up understandingly the various forms of 
clauses and sentences. The lasting success the Berlitz Method has ob- 
tained everywhere is a certain proof of its value and efficacy, and makes 
it the duty of all teachers of languages to examine or test this system. 
Bernard, L'art, dlnt^resser en Classe. 8d enlarged edition. Cloth . • 1 26 
This Reader is divided into three Parts. Part I., intended for children, 
containa anecdotes and fables, followed by questionaires; PartlL, dia- 
logues ; Part m., selections from the classical writers. 

Bernard, Nouvelle Etude snr lo Oenres dcs Noms 40 

A new and practical work, showing at a glance the gender of French 
nouns, without the aid of grammar or dictionary. 
Jio<«eM and Bentluvrctt, Deutsches Bprach- and Lesebnch. Cloth • • 1 M 
The text-book of the Washington High School, Philipps Exeter Aca- 
demy, and the Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 

From Miss Steyer, instructor of German at the Stale Normal School, 
Potsdam, N.Y. : *' I think that this book has no superior amongst the 
text-books for the study of German. I re»l with great interest the first 
chapters of the volume, which are dear and easy, and admiringly the 
more advanced parts of the book, in which grammar and reading lessons 
are so happily combined.** 



From MisB Wenckebach ^ Professor of German at Wcriesley Colleger 
"I consider the book a good introduction to grammatical studios, and 
sball recommend it to younger pupils especially." 
Chants Chretiens, Hymns, especially printed for the French Protestant ser- ~ 

vice in Boston . . .' 21 

CI««nen<» Biographies desMusiciensc^l^bres. Cloth 1 23 

Very entertaining Biographies of the composers, from Palestrina to the 
present time. 
Hysenbti/ch, Practical Grammar of the German Language and Introduction to 

Converution, for the use of schools and private students. Cloth . . 80 

——— Key to same. Cloth 45 

11 is grammar, used by most of the leading teachers of Boston and 
other cities, and which is one of the tezt-books of the Free College of the 
City of New York and the Univ. of Louisiana, has proved to be a very valu- 
able assistant in rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the German language. 

Vreytag, die Joumalisten, a comedy 00 

One of the most successful dramatic productions of cur time, and repeat- 
edly used in Harvard. Amherst, Cornell, Yale, and Michigan Universities. 

Goethe, Roman Elegies, translated'by Prof. Noa. Cloth 75 

Ho«/e/d, French-English Pocket-Dictionary. Cloth 60 

English-French Pocket- Dictionary. Cloth 50 

Both Parts bound into one. Cloth 80 

German-English Pocket-Dictionary. Cloth 60 

English-German Pocket-Dictionary. Cloth 60 

Both Parts bound into one. .Cloth 80 

Very well printed and full works. 

The Conjugation of the French regular and irregular Verbs , , , 2i 

The Conjugation of the German Verbs, and alphabetical list of the 

Irregular Verbs 25 

The Conjugation of the Spanish regular and irregular Verbs ... 25 

The Conjugation of the Italian regular and irregular Verbs ... 25 

Hugot Zamartine, et Musset, Selections from their poetical works, with 
biographical introductions and English notes by L. Both Hendricksen, 
Prof, of French at Smith College, Northampton. Paper 60 cents ; cloth . 00 

This is the only collection of French poetry for schools, in which justice 
is done to the three greatest poets of France. 
Institute of Technology French deader, with English notes. Olotb • 2 00 
With complete Essays relating to History, Biography, Chemistry, 
Physics, Electricity, Industry, Forestry, etc. Will be especially useful to 
those students who wish to make themselves acquainted with scientific 
subjects and words. Compiled by Prof. Luguiens, Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 

Jensen, die braune Erica 40 

Unobjectionable, and interesting enough to keep up the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end. 
Jew des Aeademieiens, by Mile. B. S^e, Prof, of French at Wellesley 
College, bud the Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 100 Cards with 
Texts from 20 great French writers, in a neat box 1 00 



Jeff de Conversation, by Chevalier. 24 Conversation Cards, with Text and 

Explanations, in a box 40 

Knortz, Modern American Lyrics. Cloth 1 86 

An anthology, that contains maoy pieces of great merit not to be fonnd 
In any other collection. 
Koehler, German-English and English-Qermnn Dictionary, ^ bound • . 2 60 
The text-book of Harvard University and the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology. Especially useful on account of the numerous scientific terms 
which it contains. 

the same abridged. Cloth • • • • . 65 

Krumnuteher, Parabeln. Cloth .60 

One of the best works In the didactic literature of the Germans. 



LEVY, J., PUBLICATIONS: 

£e Vraneais, monthly, 25 cents, per number. Per year of 9 months • • 2 00 

J>uch€88e Martin, Com^die, par Meilbac, with English notes . . • .80 

J>e'-ci, dc'la, Nouvelles et Comedies, with English notes. Cloth . . • 1 00 

Courtes et Bonnes, Nouvelles et Sayn^tes, with English notes. Cloth # 1 00 
Excellent selections. Scholarly notes. 



I/odenuin, Grundrlss der Geschichte der deutschen Llteratur. Cloth . . 76 
It begins with a short introduction on the development of the German 
language, followed by brief notices on the authors and their works. A 
handy index adds grealy to the usefulness of this little manual. 
MMtehyee, JH. de. Absent le chat Ics souris dansent. Comedie ... 25 
A play for children. Written by a French- American Lady, and 
performed with great success in a large number of private parlors 
and schools. 
MiareJiand, New Method of French Conversation. A simple, clear and most 
rapid system of acquiring the language In two months, by sentences 
printed as they are spoken, and explained by remarks and rules. Cloth 1 40 

Montague, Manual of Italian Literature. Cloth 1 26 

Containing a brief historical sketch, selections from the best authors, 
with biographical notices, explanatory notes, and a vocabulary. 

Moriniere, French Prepositions and Idioms. Cloth ? TO 

Being a complement of every French grammar, in which the use of the 
prepositions is fully explained, and many of the idiomatic difficulties 
are solved. 
Jfoeroth, BlUthen der neuen cnglischen und amerikanlschen Poesle . . 76 
Graceful rendering into German of many of the best English and 
American Poems. « 
Ploetz, Easy and practical French Method. Twenty-first Edition. Cloth . 1 26 
Mogez, de I'Emplol du Bubjonctif. Bugles mises en ordre h Tusage des 

Strangers ••26 

— > Observatldns pratiques, h Vneage des Strangers. Goth • • . • 80 
Very useful hints, how to overcome the difficulties In French Prepo- 
flitions and Verbs. 



Bou gemoH t de. Anecdotes noweUes. Lectures Allies et umiMBites, el 

B^tations k Tusage des classes en fraofais 80 

Bm nd , Oeorge, Marianne «60 

A charming little noveL Printed for nse in Harvard Uniyendty. 

l§[p<elAa|r«tt, derVergnlignngscommissar 80 

A little novel originally printed for Harvard University. One of the 
text-books of the Banvenr Summer School of Languages. 
Btaeger, JLeo A*, Lehrfrageu zum Erlernen der deotschen Spraehe, nach der 

naturliehen Methode. Cloth 1 60 

Theuriet, la Chanson du Jardinier, with English notes by Prof. Cyr . . 40 
One of the best and purest hovels of this distinguished writer. For 
years used in the Michigan TJniversl^ classes. 
rieeJk, die EUien, 25 cents. Das Bothkiippcben, 25 cents. Der gestiefelte 

Eater 40 

Three of the best representative writings of this master of the Bomui- 
tic SchooL 
Wendkebaeh, die schdnstcn dentschen Liedcr. For Colleges, Academies, 

High and Private Schools. Cloth 7ft 

A very fine collection of short representative poems of the Ckrman 
Parnassus. 
— ^— und Sehrakatnp, Deutsche Orammatik fUr Amerikaner, nach einer 

neuen praktischen Methode. Cloth 1 25 

EMeh4>kke, der zerbrochene Erug, with English notes, 80 cents. Das Wirths. 

haus zu Cransac, 30 cents. Das Abenteuer.derNe^jahrsnacht . . 26 

For years favorite reading book with hirge numbers of schools of all 
grades. 
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^&ouf , Le Roi des Montagnes. With English notes. Cloth .... 80 

Belcher and I>upuis, Manuel k Tusage des candidats auz ezamens publics. 
A. selection from the French papers recently set at public examinations in 
England, with translations and notes. Cloth I 40 

Charlin, An Introduction to French conversation, being a systematic course 
of exercises, arranged in harmony with the Method of Instruction now 
most approved by enlightened teachers of French and other modem 
languages. Cloth •••80 

getter, FranQois I. Illustrated, with English notes. Cloth • . • • 88 



Every word is in French. It to not a grammar of definitions to be 
learned, but a book of Ideas. Ideas have been the basis of conveiv 
saUon ; they are now made thd basis of a grammar. 

The Vade-^meeutn of the lioUnitt, Thirty Chapters of Caesar to be 
learned by heart. With accents, marks of quantity, and a Mi^ of 
Gaul $0 21 

A Word for Word rendering into Bngliah of Caesar's Bello 

Oallico, Book I, to accompany Talks with Caesar . • • • 26 

Talk9 with Caesar, De Bello Galileo, Text of the first four Books, 
with accents and marks of quantity. Notes on Book I, and an 
appendix on Pronunciation and Inflection, and a Map of Gaul; 
cloth 1 50 

X>flw deuUthe Bueh der Sauveur Sehule, cloth • • • • 76 
This simple beginners' book is entirely written in conformity with the 
principles of the natural method. It is not difficult, and yet no diffi^ 
cultyis shirked, and leads the pupil gradually up to Gennan prose 
and German constmotion. 

Dr. L. Sauveur's New Book: 
Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais. 

Written with a special view of overcoming the difficulties encountered by Ameri- 
can students in studying the French language, and complements his Text 
Books on the Natural Method of teaching French. 

1 volume, cloth, 360 pages, $1.CM). Key to the same, 60 eta. 

» 

MareiUae, Manuel d'histoire de la Litt^rature francaise depnia aon origine 
jusqu'k nos Jours. Boards. $1.2S. 
An excellent text book for young ladies* schools. 

IPoereter, Abriss der allgemeinen Kunstgeschichte* 4k ell. 
«— Abr^g^ de I'histolre de I'Art. 45 cts. 
A short guide for students of the history of Fine Aria. 
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Dr. SAUVEUR'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Introduction to the Teaching of Living Languages. — Introduction to 
the Teaching of Ancient Languages. — De I'Enseignement des 

Langues ViTantes. Each $0 25 

No one ought to teach the natural method without getting thoroughly 
imbued with the contents of these little works. 

T/a Parole francaiae, cloth 1 00 

An easy hook for beginners, treating of usual conversational topics, giv- 
ing special attention to pronunciation and conjugation, and well 
adapted to form an introduction to Dr. Sanveur^s other works. 

Cauaeries avee lea XJnfants, cloth 1 25 

This hook introduces us to some little children. They chat with their 
teacher about things which surround them, enabling them to acquire 
a large vocabulary of words, that can be daily used by them. 

Petitet Cauaeriee, cloth 1 25 

This work advances a step further in conversation, entering into deeper 
and more thoughtful subjects. There is not a chapter without fasci- 
nation. Everything is naturally graceful and beautiful. 

Causeriea avec mes JEleves^ cloth 1 60 

This is not only a book of the natural method. Its wealth of words, of 
expressions, of thoughts, makes of it the most perfect reader that a 
teacher may wish for. It ought thus to find its way into every school, 
and be the book of all methods. The very genius of France is alive 
in all its pages. 

Contea fnerveUleux^ cloth 160 

A charming selection of Fairy Tales. This work ought to be used after 
Les Causeries and previous to Lafontaine's Fables and " Entretiens 
sur la grammaire." It may be used also after the pupils have mas- 
tered a part of the contents of the Causeries and with Lafontaine 
together. 

FaJblea de I/afontaine, cloth 1 60 

In this selection of masterpieces, in the accompanying Notes, and in the 
choice of extracts from different authors, expressing ideas in relation 
to the fables, wo find the ideal conversation -books for intelligent 
classes. The great fabulist has found an exponent who loves and 
understands hlra, and has brought him nearer to us. 

Entretiena aur la grantmaire^ cloth 1 75 

After the mastery of a part of the previous works, the pupil is ready to 
study the science of its construction, which awaits him in the form of 
Entretiens sur la grammaire. Here the principle upon which the 
system is based is continued, without a missing link in the chain. 



